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“TWAS THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS, 


and all through the house 
Not a creature was stirring, not even a mouse,” : ‘ 
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“ Youre for! like wine, needs no bush. It 

Se ve storehouse replete ch best like, and 

of the sort that never disagree. fd mer ag = grows better and bet- 
every year.”"—New York Herald, 5, 1886. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


Aw Icuvsrraten 


The number for December 21 has a special Christmas character, 


as will be seen by a glance at ts 
CONTENTS. 


WHAT JESSIE FOUND IN FAIRY-LAND........ By Sypwey Darer. 
Iilustrated by Atrrep Freprricks. 
THE CHRISTMAS WINDOW ...........-- Drawn by Jessie Surruerp. 
SANTA CLAUS'’S WORKSHOP............--- By Lizzir W. Cuampnry, 
CHRISTMAS ON THE CANYON ..........--- By Kater Upson Criark. 
With full-page illustration by H. F. Farny. 
ON CHRISTMAS DAY. Poem........... By Jounson. 
Ilinstrated by Jessie MoDenmorrt. 
THE FLAMINGO FEATHER, Chapter XVI......... By Kink Munroe. 
Illustrated by T. Tuvisrecr. 
Comics ny Barnes, etc. 


The New York 7Zyilune (December 15, 1886) says of Harprr’s 
Youne for 1886: 

“ Let the weary searchers for Christmas gifts pause at the sight 
of a large, fat, comfortable-looking green book. It is the bound 
volume of Harper's YounG Prop.z, and never could there be a 
more welcome reminder of Christmas joys. It is practically an 
inexhaustible source of entertainment.” 


Hiarrer’s YounG Prope, $2 00 per YRar. 


A specimen copy of Harprr’s Youna Propie will be sent on ap- 
plication. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


New York, Sarurnay, Decemper 25, 1886. 


An Itucstratep SuppLement is issued gratuitously with this 
number of Harprr’s WREKLY. | 


A GOOD BEGINNING, 


HE prompt passage of the Electoral Count Bill 

by the House, with amendments which we hope 
the Senate will not oppose so as to defeat the bill, 
was a very great and very pleasant surprise. If 
this Congress should pass this bill and no other ex- 
cept the appropriation bills, it would have done well. 
Last year it settled one of the Presidential questions 
—that is, the succession—and this year it will have 
settled the other. The only surprise is that the 
omission of the Constitution and of the law should 
have beén left unremedied so long, when the omis- 
sion was once made manifest, and the consequent 
perils were matters of experience. In 1877, when the 
Presidential election was seriously disputed, and in a 
way which would have undoubtedly led to civil war 
except for the good sense of Mr. TILDEN and of Mr. 
RANDALL, it was ludicrous even amid all the excite- 
ment to hear the persistent asseveration that nothing 
was necessary but to follow the plain directions of 
‘the Constitution. The directions were so plain that 
the country was ready to go to war because they 
could not be understood. The furious discussion was 
in itself the conclusive evidence that they were not 
plain. Except for the excellent election laws of New 
York the trouble of 1877 might easily have been re- 
vived in 1885. But the bill just passed by the House 
happily averts all trouble of the kind hereafter. 

The bill is that of Mr. EpMunpbs, which has already 
twice passed the Senate. It is simple and definite, 
and permits no party advantage to arise from a dif- 
ference in the party character of the two Houses of 
Congress. It is based upon the Constitutional theo- 
ry that the States appoint electors, and are supreme 
over all disputes that may arise in the election. Any 
judicial decision by any State of such controversies, 
if concluded six days before the voting of the electors, 
is to be conclusive. But when there is more than 
one return from a State in which there shall have 
been no such judicial determination, then the vote of 


_ the eleetors shall be counted whose appointment is 


certified by the Governor of the State under its seal, 
unless the two Houses, acting separately, shall decide 
that such votes are not those of the lawful electors of 


- the State. This provision throws the entire responsi- 


bility upon the State, and if the State loses its vote, 
it is because it has not chosen to secure it. 

This arrangement compels the States to settle con- 
troversies, or risk the loss of their votes. It reserves 
all the rightful authority of the State, of the Senate, 
and of the House, and it disposes of one of the most 
serious and, so to speak, utterly gratuitous dangers 
that lurked in our system of Presidential elections. 
During the exciting controversy of 1877 an enormous 
volume was published containing the history of ‘* the 
electoral count” as it had taken place at every Presi- 
dential election, with the debates upon the various 
questions that had arisen. It showed the utter folly 
of the assertion that the whole power of deciding tlie 
election was vested either in the Vice-President or in 
the House of Representatives, both of which asser- 
tions were lustily made in 1877. It was a very val- 
uable compilation, which demonstrated the necessity 
of the legislation which has now been effected, and it 
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may be read with profit to learn how slow a nation 
may be to escape a peril after it has been plainly 
proved. 


PROMOTION IN THE CIVIL SERVICE, 


OnE of the most valuable of recent contributions 
to the discussion of methods of administrative reform 
is Mr. Burt's letter to the Evening Post upon exam- 
inations for promotion. Mr. Burt's long practical 
experience in the public service, and his remarkable 
executive ability, with his sincere belief in the re- 
formed system, of which he was one of the earliest 
and most intelligent and forcible advocates, give great 
weight to his suggestions. It is not too much to say 
that there is no man whose opinion upon the subject 
would be more authoritative. The subjett is one of 
peculiar difficulty, and there have been very differ- 
ent views sincerely and strongly held as to the best 
method of securing promotion justly both to the ser- 
vice and to the officer. The old and usual plan of 
promotion by mere personal favor is as great a folly 
and wrong as all the other abuses that spring from 
the stupid spoils system. Promotion determined by 
political pressure and personal partiality is a gross in- 
justice to the officers and to the service, and the rem- 
edy is to be found in a scheme based upon a definite 
and reasonable principle. 

This is precisely what Mr. BurT supplies. The con- 
ceded principle that merit ascertained by fair com- 
petition should determine entrance to the service he 
extends to promotion, but with the differences that 
spring from the difference of conditions. The exam- 
ination for admission is twofold—a test of specific 
knowledge and general intelligence, and a proba- 
tion to determine practical capacity and competency. 
Now when a man’s adequate knowledge and intelli- 
gence have been ascertained, and his practical capa- 
city proved, and he is already in the service, his pro- 
motion should depend upon the general ability with 
which he has discharged his duty. His daily dis- 
charge of duty, therefore, is a constant competitive 
examination for promotion. But to make it effective 
and just, a faithful daily record must be kept. It is 
unfair to trust to the general recollection of the supe- 
rior officer, whose judgment may easily be affected by 
a hundred irrelevant considerations. The only safe 
and satisfactory record must be a daily record hon- 
estly kept. . 

In brief, Mr. BURT proposes that this record should 
note punctuality and fidelity in attendance; industry ; 
efficiency, shown by the character of the work and its 
freedom from errors; and conduct in the general sense 
of personal behavior, obedience to official rules of dis- 
cipline, and observance of morality and courtesy. 
These observations are to be marked upon a scale of 
one hundred as a maximum, and the monthly aver- 
ages of the record can be computed, compared, and 
registered. In using these records, to the mean of the 
average of a man’s marking for his whole period of 
service, and for the position he then occupies, should 
be added one unit.for every five years of service in 
the office, and two for every five years in the present 
position. The mean of the two averages, with this 
addition, would make the promotion standing. This 
should be entered in order upon an eligible list, exclud- 
ing those below acertain fixed minimum. The whole 
eligible list should be furnished to the appointing 
officer, and should he select any name below the higb- 
est, he should record his reasons. This is substantial- 
ly the scheme, and its reasons are most cogent. The 
publicity of the records secures impartiality and good 
faith. Seniority in service has due allowance. Oc- 
casional daily errors of judgment in marking are cor- 
rected in the average of the long period of marking. 
The scheme also provides a minimum which would 
be a constant test of incapacity which warrants re- 
moval, while by the same means ‘‘dry-rot,” the bane 
of a stable civil service, is avoided. The scheme is 
carefully considered, reasonable, simple, and practi- 
cable, and goes far to solve the difficulties of the ques- 
tion of promotion. \ 


THE NEW SOUTH. 


THE gentlemen who on behalf of the publishing 
house of HaRPER & BROTHERS have recently made 
a prolonged excursion in the Southern States returned 
a few days ago with the most delightful impressions 
of their journey. The party, which made the tour on 
the invitation and as the guests of Mr. JoHN H. In- 
MAN, a merchant with large interests North and South, 
and a devoted and enterprising friend of American in- 
dustries, was composed of Messrs. CHARLES DUDLEY 
WaRNER, KIRK MUNROE, CHARLES GRAHAM, JOHN 
DURKIN, HORACE BRADLEY, and WILLIAM ARMITAGE 
HARPER, authors and artists, and a representative of 
the HARPER publishing house. They were received 
every where with a courtesy and kindness and hospi- 
tality which cannot be forgotten. The object of the 
visit was to see the ‘‘new South,” to observe the so- 
cial, industrial, and educational changes of the last 
few years, in order that the actual condition of “‘ the 
South” might be faithfully reported by pen and pen- 
cil, and the good feeling which springs from accurate 
knowledge, and which binds every part of the country 
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more closely than ever before, may be confirmed and 
strengthened. 

For such a purpose there could be no happier se- 
lection of a leader than Mr. WARNER. His trained 
faculty of shrewd observation, his just mind and 
ready sympathy, his great intelligence and large ex- 
perience of travel, his tact and humor and cheeriness, 
which make him always a charming companion, es- 
pecially fitted him for this enterprise. His compan- 
ions were all animated by the same spirit, and the 
little private embassy, we are sure, was a very happy 
representation, which ‘‘the North” cannot send nor 
‘the South” welcome without mutual advantage. 
The party left New York on the 2d of November, and 
proceeded to Lynchburg, Richmond, Danville, At- 
lanta, Augusta, Charleston, Knoxville, Chattanooga, 
South Pittsburgh, Nashville, Birmingham, Montgom- 
ery, Pensacola, Mobile, New Orleans, Baton Rouge, 
Vicksburg, Memphis, and Louisville. They were re- 
ceived with friendly warmth by the Mayors of the cities 
and Boards of Trade and industrial corporations and 
clubs and prominent citizens. In New Orleans Mr. 
CHARLES GAYARRE, the historian of Louisiana, at. a 
pleasant meeting of the municipal authorities and 
other citizens, made an eloquent and admirable speech 
of welcome, breathing the most generous national 
spirit blended with a just local pride. The members 
of the party visited, under the best auspices, the 
schools and colleges and mines and factories and 
plantations, seeing the various processes of many in- 
dustries, and obtaining specific and valuable informa- 
tion of every kind, and they have returned with the 
profound conviction that the impulse of a new and 
healthy life has penetrated the whole frame of life 
and activity in those States, which will tend to make 
the common national life stronger and better. 

The results of the observations and the conclusions 
of *‘the HARPER party” will appear in continuation 
of the series already begun in the HARPER periodicals 
upon “‘thenew South.” Political differences and the 
friction of races are yielding to the beneficent touch 
of healthy industrial enterprise and a fresh prosper- 
ity. Mr. WARNER has already done a great and truly 
national service in recording his views of the social 
situation in the Southern States, and his wise and 
judicious spirit is that of patriotic men everywhere. 
Peace hath her victories, and her leaders are not less 
highly renowned than those of war. We shall be 
very glad if this little ‘‘ voyage of discovery in the 
South,” as it was gayly and happily called by Mr. 
GAYARRE, shall result, as we do not doubt that it 
will, in binding more closely interests and ties and 


‘a common welfare which know no South and no 


North, but only one land, and in confirming the lines 
of GOETHE, 
“North and South and every land 
Rest within his peaceful hand.” 


SENATORS AS RAILROAD ATTORNEYS. 


TOWARD the close of the last session of Congress 
Mr. BEcK introduced a bill prohibiting Senators and 
Representatives from becoming attorneys or agents 
for railway companies that receive aid from Con- 
gress. The object of such a bill is obvious. It is to 
remove temptation from legislators, and to save the 
country from a possible disgrace. The bill was pass- 
ed by a large majority. But it was subsequently re- 
considered and referred to the Judiciary Committee, 
which reported it in a form which was plainly in- 
tended to invite defeat. The amended bill proposes 
to prohibit Senators and Representatives from ser- 
ving as attorneys for or against any corporation or 
person engaged in making or selling any article af- 
fected by the tariff laws. This, of course, is an at- 
tempted reductio ad absurdum,. It is intended to 
ridicule the limitation of discretion in the matter, and 
it has been suggested that such a law is a reflection 
upon the Congressional representatives of the States 
and of the people. But the Constitution imposes 
similar limits upon their discretion, and the Jimita- 
tion is in no sense a reflection upon Senators or Rep- 
resentatives. 

The Constitution prohibits the appointment of a 
member of Congress to any civil office created during 
the term for which he was elected. This provision 
implies that a member may have a corrupt or inter- 
ested design in his vote to create the office. But does 
any member feel it to be an injurious reflection upon 
him? So alsoevery person holding an office of profit 
or trust under the United States is forbidden to ac- 
cept any present, emolument, office, or title from any 
king, prince, or foreign state. This is a pretty plain 
suggestion that such officers might not be superior to 
bribery. But does any man feel himself wronged by 
taking an office under this condition? These pro- 
visions show that it is not ridiculous to limit the dis- 
cretion of office-holders or members of Congress in 
such matters, and that there is no personal reflection 
whatever. To say, as has been said, that Mr. BECK’S 
bill applies only to the small number of citizens who 
are members of Congress, and that it is therefore a 
stigma, is absurd. Only that number of citizens are 
liable to the temptation or could be guilty of the 
offence which the bill contemplates. It is inevitable, 
therefore, that if the possible mischief is to be correct- 
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ed, it must be by a provision attaching to members of 
Congress and to nobodyelse. It is no more a stigma 
upon them than the constitutional disability to be 
appointed to a certain class of offices which are open 
to all other citizens. 

We understand the reason of Senator HawLrey’s 
motion to reconsider to have been that the sudden 
passage of such a bill without the usual reference to 
and consideration by a committee assumed that there 
was a special exigency which did not brook delay. 
In other words, it seemed to imply that members of 
Congress were so eager to resort to discreditable courses 
that summary action was necessary to prevent them. 
This reason may be allowed its due weight. But the 


return of the bill, transformed into a shape which 


might well be unsatisfactory to its best friends, cer- 
tainly made the reference suspicious. We do not 
mean that Senator HAWLEY meant to kill the bill by 
indirection. That is not his way. He is a hard hit- 
ter, but he is a square fighter. The reason for the 
reference which we have mentioned was a valid rea- 
son. But the motion nevertheless served the pur- 
pose of the opponents of the bill. The proposition of 
the original bill is perfectly intelligible, and its pur- 
pose is plain. It is a point which every one can un- 
derstand as he can understand the similar prohibi- 
tions of the Constitution. ‘‘The plain people” can 
equally understand the object of the changes in the 
bill, and they understand quite as well the signifi- 
cance of Senatorial tactics to delay its consideration. 
Should the result be the defeat of the original propo- 
sition, the Senate which refuses to inquire into the 
PAYNE election, and insists that its members may hold 
retainers from corporations which enjoy Congression- 
al subsidies, and which refuses to make public the 
consideration of executive nominations, will certainly 
not have elevated the name of the Senate of the Unit- 
ed States. 


“HAPPY HUNTING GROUNDS.” 


AT the Christmas season of the last generation there 
was general anticipation of a new holiday book from Dick- 
ENS and THACKERAY, and the pleasant expectation was 
rewarded year after year. We are coming to cherish the 
same hope of a Christmas book from Mr. W. HAMILTON 
GIBSON, the artist, and the author also, whose marvellous 
delicacy of sympathetic touch in reproducing the aspects 
of nature has given him a distinctive fame. This year 
his beautiful and valuable volume is felicitously called 
Happy Hunting Grounds: a Tribute to the Woods and Fields, 
and it is such a tribute as only a lover could render. ‘This 
beautiful book sings with Amiens: 

“Under the greenwood tree, 

Who loves to lie with me, 

And tune his merry note 

Unto the sweet bird’s throat, 

Come hither, come hither, come hither; 
Here shall he see 
No enemy, 

But winter and rough weather.” 

Mr. GIBSON must take his place as an acute and delight- 
ful observer of nature with GILBERT WHITE and HENRY 
THORKAU and JOHN BuRRvUGHS. But he has the fortu- 
nate ability of making his reader see in picture the very ob- 
ject or effect that he saw in nature, and thus vividly to re- 
new his own observation and enjoyment. Like the other 
masters in the charming guild, also, he points out what the 
general eye would hardly see, and interprets it with hap- 
py skill, so that reading his richly illustrated books is like 
walking in leafy and sequestered paths hearing the hermit- 
thrush, or on the open upland and in the sunny meadow 
singing with the jocund bobolink. 

Mr. GIBSON is evidently as familiar with the literature 
as with the aspect of the woods and fields, and in the 
Happy Hunting Grounds he wonders at the little regard paid 
by HENRY THOREAU to the witch-hazel, which GJBSON 
justly regards as a singularly interesting plant, and one 
that would naturally appeal to THOREAU’s genius. The 
change in holiday taste and intelligence and the extraor- 
Jinary progress in the typographical art and the art ofwood- 
engraving within a few years are signally illustrated by this 
work. The old Christmas Token and Keepsake and Sourenir 
by the side of the Happy Hunting Grounds seem relics of a 
time when the world was very young and literature and 
art were yet to come. 


SIR JAMES STEPHEN AND MR. FROUDE. — 


THE publication of Sir James STEPHEN’s letter to Mr. 
FROUDE adds nothing to the CARLYLE controversy but a 
statement of the fact, which is not denied, that CARLYLE 
left all his papers to Mr. Froupk as his literary executor to 
be used at his discretion. This has not been disputed. 
The complaint is that Mr. FroupE used his discretion with 
such absolute indifference and carelessness of the moral 
trust involved in such a bequest as to result in the great- 
est and most irreparable. injury to the man who trusted 
him. The evidence of this fact is copious and conclusive. 
It is shown in Mr. NoRTON’S article in the Princeton Review, 
and in his appendix to the Early Letters of Carlyle, from boy- 
hood to his marriage—a work which Mr. NorTON has care- 
fully edited, and which is just published. It is one of the 
most interesting collection of letters in English literature, 
and it is the best biography of CARLYLE during the time that 
it covers. 

The feeling of CARLYLE himself in regard to the publica- 
tion of the Reminiscences of his wife is upon record in the 
memorandum which was inserted at the end of the little 
book in which the Reminiscences were written. This is the 
memorandum: 

“T still mainly mean to burn this book before my own depart- 
ure, but feel that I shall always have a kind of grudge to do it, 
and an indolent excuse, ‘ not yet ; wait, any day that can be done!’ 
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—and that it is possible the thing may be left behind me, legible 
to interested survivors—friends only, I will hope, and with worthy 
curiosity—not wnworthy! In which event, I solemnly forbid them, 
each and all, to publish this bit of writing as it stands here ; and 
warn them that without fit editing no parts of it should be printed 
(nor, so far as I can order, sha/l ever be); and that the fit editing 
of perhaps nine-tenths of it will, after I am gone, have become 
impossible.” 

The doubt and hesitation expressed in such words would 
seem to be the most pathetic appeal to a friend and a con- 
scientious man under no circumstances to permit the publi- 
cation except with the utmost scrupulous care and consid- 
eration for all concerned. But it was published without 
even ordinary attention. The book, as printed, teems with 
inaccuracies, misprints, and blunders, extending even to 
total perversion of CARLYLE’s words and meaning. The 
offence, indeed, is monstrous. 

Sir JAMES STEPHEN says that Mr. FROUDE was “ guilty 
of no other fault than that of practising CARLYLE’s great 
doctrine that men ought to tell the truth.” But Sir JaMEs 
STEPHEN could not say, after comparing the published work 
with the original as Mr. NORTON has done, that it was a 
truthful work. Mr. NORTON is the only person besides Mr. 
FROUDE who has read the love-letters of the CARLYLEs, 
and in the appendix to the Early Letters, which should be 
read in order to understand how Mr. FROUDE has done his 
work, Mr. NORTON says that the letters between CARLYLE 
and JANE WELSH from 1821 to 1826 


“afford a view of their characters and their relations to each oth- 
er different both in particulars and general effect from that given 
by Mr. Frovpg. His narrative is a story ‘ founded on fact,’ elabo- 
rated with the art of a practised romancer, in which assertion and 
inference, unsupported by evidence or contradictory to it, often 
take the place of correct statement. Even if the form of truth be 
preserved, a color not its own is given to it by the imagination of 
the writer.” 


Mr. NORTON proceeds to show this in detail and conclu- 
sively. The letter of Sir JAMES STEPHEN must be regarded 
as the final and strongest defence of Mr. Froupr’s conduct 
in the matter, and it is wholly inadequate. ( 


THE VOTE IN BOSTON, 


THE result of the late Mayoralty election in Boston in- 
dicates that the organization of a labor party throughont 
the country is not so probable as it appeared to be after 
the large vote for Mr. GEORGE in New York. Mr. MCNEILL, 
the labor candidate in Boston, received only about half as 
many votes as there were names said to be signed to the 
letter inviting him to become a candidate. Mr. GEORGE 
went to Boston and spoke. But the result of the election 
must be depressing to those who have counted upon a gen- 
eral organization. Among the most eager of these observers 
have been the BLAINE Republicans, who saw in the labor 
vote a probable division of the Democratic vote, and a con- 
sequent victory for Mr. BLAINE. 

But the returns in Boston are said to show that the la- 
bor vote was drawn as largely from the Republicans as 
from the Democrats. In New York also the GEORGE vote 
was largely recruited from German Republicans and from 
those who are called sentimentalists in politics, and who 
are chiefly found in the Republican ranks. Men of a po- 
litically humane and speculative temperament are numer- 
ous, and they incline naturally to the party of moral ideas, 
so that it is not certain that the Republican vote would 
not suffer from a labor candidacy in 1888. 

The Boston election tends to show that there is little 
Democratic disposition to desert the old party lines. The 
reason for this is in great part both the extent and the 
practical vagueness of the labor platform. At present it 
represents an aspiration rather than a policy, but parties 
organize only about distinct and definite measures. It was 
assumed rather hastily that the large GEORGE vote in New 
York had more than a local significance. But this now 
seems doubtful. At least the probability of an extensive 
labor organization is much smaller than it would have been 
had Mr. McNEILL polled 10,000 instead of 3500 votes. 


THE McQUADE CONVICTION. 


THE prompt conviction of MCQUADE was very gratifying, 
because it was less MCQUADE than our judicial system 
which was on trial. The first trial ended in apparently 
proving the inadequacy of our legal procedure to secure 
justice even in the plainest case. There was no intelli- 
gent observer of the course of the investigation of the 
Broadway Railroad, from the proceedings before the Sen- 
ate committee to the verdict in the first trial, who was not 
morally certain of the bribery. 

The failure of the first trial indicated that the “ boodle” 
which could corrupt aldermen was apparently effective 
elsewhere, and there is no doubt of a very general suspicion 
that a jury in the city courts is not a body absolutely supe- 
rior to manipulation. If the second trial, with all the add- 
ed care of the prosecution, had also miscarried, the convic- 
tion would have been irresistible that justice is no match 
for “ boodle.” 

It would be a great public benefit if the bribers could be 
brought to justice with the bribed. The former are the 
guiltier. They are the active and more intelligent agents 
of the crime; and whether they are great corporations or 
little contractors, they are public enemies. The bland 
agents of a railroad company buying votes in a legisla- 
ture are equally criminal with the kindred speculators who 
buy the votes of aldermen. The officers of corporations 
who connive at legislative corruption are confederates in 
the actual offence. If they also could be made to suffer 
the penalty, it would be more truly a matter of congratula- 
tion than the conviction of ignorant tools like MCQUADE. 


THE STAR-CHAMBER VICTORY. 


THE resolution of Mr. PLATT in favor of open sessions to 
consider executive nominations was laid upon the table 
without debate, by a vote of 32 to 21. There were 17 Re- 
publicans and 15 Democrats who voted to lay it upon the 
table, and 15 Republicans and 6 Democrats who opposed 
the motion. Among these last Republicans was Senator 
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Haw Ley, who, we regret to observe, in explaining his vote, ~ 
expressed his opposition to the resolution. 

The opponents were wise in not entering upon a debate 
and trying to evade a defence of the secret session. Sena- 
tor EDMUNDS, a day or two before, opposed the repeal of 
the tenure of office act, for the reason, among others, that 
the repeal was inconsonant with civil service reform. But 
nothing more surely fosters and confirms some of the worst 
abuses which that reform would correct than the secret ex- 
ecutive sessions to consider nominations. The pamphlet of 
Mr. DorRMAN B. EATON which is just published treats the 
whole subject exhaustively and vigorously. Itis not a con- 
ciliatory treatment, but it is conclusive, and the pamphlet 
will be found entertaining as well as instructive. 

Laying the resolution upon the table means only a lull 
in the fight. The resolution itself is a part of the move- 
ment for better politics and honester government, which 
will not be laid on the table, but will be constantly urged 
to a successful issue. It must be taken up in the Senate 
by a leader who is strongly persuaded and thoroughly in 
earnest, and the very few votes which are now necessary to 
pass the resolution will be secured. 


PERSONAL, 


Prorgesson ALLAN Marqvanp, of Princeton College, has pur- 
chased the magnificent estate formerly owned by Judge Fietp in 
that town, and known far and wide as the most beautiful and ex- 
tensive country-seat in that region. Many a walk have the Prince- 
ton students taken in those grounds, especially “after chapel” of a 
summer afternoon; and the famous “ Lovers’ Lane” is the south- 
ern boundary of Professor Marquanp’s new home. The price paid 
was $50,000. Princeton has several rich professors, each owning a 
charming country-seat, to say nothing of the splendid country-seat 
which her President occupies. 

—An illustrated catalogue of the paintings and sculptures of the 
A. T. Stewart gallery is now making, and the entire collection of 
art works will soon be sold at auction. No one of the heirs wants 
the pictures or statues. Each prefers cash, and in a few weeks the 
gallery will be empty, and the marble palace of which it is a part 
will have been disposed of at private sale, probably to one of the 
clubs. 

picture of NaPoLeon reviewing his troops, known 
as 1807,” for which Mr. A. T. Stewart paid $60,000, is painted on 
two pieces of canvas. The original canvas was found by the artist 
to be not long enough, and so he lengthened it, after most of his 
work was done. It is not believed that at auction the painting 
will fetch its original price. 

—No Southerners who have conferred distinction upon Amer- 
ican literature deserve more of their countrymen than the late Paut 
Hamitton Hayne and Ricuarp Henry and there is very 
general sympathy with the project of marking thejr graves by 
suitable monuments. The necessary funds will undoubtedly be 
raised, by the action of the North not less than of the South. Mr. 
GrorGce W. Cuitps has already sent his check for $5( 0. 

—Authors do not always write a legible hand. A New York 
author on a summer’s day sent a note home to his wife asking 
her to forward by messenger a sheet of manuscript that he had 
left in his library. The boy soon returned with an old white hat. 
The author became very angry, and destroyed the hat with his heels. 

—In a book-binding factory some elderly women were busily 
folding printed sheets, making eight pages of one sheet. “ Have 
they been with you long?” asked a visitor of the superintendent. 
“Twenty years,” was the reply. “ And doing nothing but folding 
sheets?’ “ Nothing but that for twenty years.” 

—Epwin Forrest’s last public appearance was as a reader of 
Othello in Boston. While the audience was dispersing, the door- 
keeper said, “ I hope we shall have you with us long, Mr. Forrest.” 
“Oh yes,” he replied; “all the week.” “I didn’t mean here in 
Boston, but inthe world.” ‘“ Ah, as to that,” rejoined the old act- 
or, “‘ how uncertain and vague it all is!” The néxt weck he was 
dead. 

—Professor Patten, of the Princeton Theological Seminary, is 
temporarily filling the chair of the late Dr. AmcHrBALD ALEXANDER 
Hones in the same institution, and will undoubtedly be elected his 
successor. Professor Patren, however, dénies to his friends that 
he either wants or seeks the place. Princeton men are sorry that 
the honored name of Hope is at last to disappear froin the de- 
partment of systematic theology, with which for half a century it 
has been associated. 

—The private view at the Grolier Club of the original drawings 
by Mr. Epwin A. illustrative of Gotpsmitn’s comedy, She 
Stoops to Conquer, was an event of unique artistic interest, and 
some of the artist’s friends wished that he could have been -pre- 
sent to hear his praises sung. In spite of his unusual honors, Mr. 
ABBEY is very modest. He cannot but value, however, the singu- 
larly hearty reception which his great work has met at the hands 
of both critics and painters, and which is being borne to him across 
the sea as a Christmas gift. 

—Messrs. F. J. De Peyster, Josepn W. Har- 
PER, Jun.,and ALLAN MarquanD have been appointed delegates 
from New York to the General Council of the Archeological In- 
stitute, which is composed of representatives of the local societies 
in New York, Boston, and Philadelphia. The Institute is especial- 
ly interested in the School of Classical Studies at Athens, and work 
is proceeding rapidly upon the foundation of the new American 
building in that ancient city. 

—The will of the late Ryerss, of Philadelphia, left 


$70,000 to found an infirmary for dumb animals in that city—a 


bequest influenced by her interest in the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals. 

—Nearly two hundred well-known citizens of Chicago were pre- 
sent at a reception given to JANAUSCHRK, the actress, recently, the 
occasion being the dirst of its kind in the Garden City. It is un- 
derstood that several events of like character will take place dur- 
ing the winter. 7 

—One of the California Argonauts who has had a remarkable 
career is SAMUEL BRANNAN, now living in poverty at Nogales, a 
small Arizona town just this side of the Mexican border. Bran- 
NAN brought a ship-load of Mormons to California in the first davs 
of the gold rush; he supefrintended the affairs of the colony, and | 
accumulated a large fortune in a few years, especially in San Fran- 
cisco real estate; but business reverses suddenly overcame him, 
and for twenty years he has lived in Sonora, expecting to retrieve 
his fortunes by the development of a large grant of land from the 
Mexican government. . 

—The Pennsylvania Historical Society entertained at its annual 
dinner this year the commission met to prepare for the Centen- 
nial of the Constitution. The continuity of our national life was 
strikingly illustrated, as the dinner had for its presiding officer 
Wayne MacVeaGa, whose name represents his relationship to 
General AntHonNy Wayne; and Wittiam Wirt Henry, who re- 
sponded for Virginia, is the descendant of Wimtiam Wier and 
Patrick Henry; and Henry Casor Lopor, who spoke for Massa- 
chusetts, is the descendant of Groresz CABOT, once Secretary of 
the Navy; while a lineal descendant of Wittiam Pexn spoke for 
Pennsylvania. 


| 
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Ge Pought 


TE hev tumbled ez the dust, 
Or ez worms of the yearth; 
Wot we looked for hez bust! 
We are objects of mirth; 
They hev played us—old Pards of the river !—they 
hev played us for all we was worth! 


Was it euchre or draw 
Out us off in our bloom? 
Was it faro, whose law 


re 


Is onsartain ez doom ? 
Or an innocent “Jack pot” that—opened—was to 
us ez the jaws of the tomb? ra 
It was nary. It kem | 
With some sharps from the States. 
Ez folks sez, “All things kem 
To the fellers ez waits”: 


And we'd waited six months for that suthin’—had 
me and Bill Nye—in such straits! 


And it kem. It was small; 
It was dream-like and weak ; 


furadd, afd out” 
whore Nyc 


That was all. He’d one hand 
Locked in mine. Then he groped. 
We could not understand 
Why that minnit Nve sloped, 
For we knew we'd the dead thing on 
Rillson—even more than we 
dreamed of or hoped. 


For he stood thar in doubt, 
With his hand to his head; 
Then he turned, and lit out 
Through the door where Nye fled; 
Draggin’ me and the rest of us arter, 
while we larfed till we thought 
we was dead, 


Till he overtook Nye 
And went through him. Words fail 
For what follers! Kin I 
Paint our agonized wail 
Ez he drew from Nye’s pocket that 
twenty wot we'd sworn was in 
his own coat tail! 


And it was! But, when found, 
It proved bogus and brass! 
And the question goes round, 
How the thing kem to pass? 
Or, if gone, was it passed thar by 
illiam ; and I listens, and echoes 
“ Alas! 


— | “For the days when the skill 


It wore store clothes—that’s all 
That we knew, so to speak ; 
But it called itself “ Bilson, Thought Reader” — 
which ain’t half a name for its cheek! 


He could read wot you thought, 
And he knew wot you did; 
He could find things untaught, 
No matter whar hid. 
And he went to it blindfold and smiling, being led 
by the hand like a kid. 


Then I glanced at Bill Nye, 
And I sez, without pride, 
“You'll excuse us. We've nigh 
Onto nothin’ to hide; 
But if some gent will lend us a twenty, we'll hide 
it whar folks shall decide.” 


It was Billson’s own self 
Who forked over the gold 
With a smile. “Thar's the pelf,” 
He remarked; “I make bold 
To advance it, and go ‘twenty better that I'll find 
it without being told.” 


Then I passed it to Nye, 
Who repassed it to me. 
And we bandaged each eye 
Of that Billson—ez we 
Softly dropped that coin in his coat pocket, ez the 
crowd around us could see. 


Of the keerds was no blind, 
When no effort of will 
Could beat four of a kind! 
When the thing wot you held in your hand, Pard, 
was worth more than the thing in your mind !” 


Copyright, 1886, by Brer Harte. 
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SAMUEL PULSIFER’S 
» OPPORTUNITY, 

“ asx Sarmwell, ask Sarmwell,” said the host 
_of the Harbor House, whisking the flies from 
‘his bald head as he sat tilted against the wall 
upon his veranda. “If it’s anything that Sarm- 
well can’t tell you, you might as well give it up. 
I believe that feller would make King Solomon 
draw in bis horns, if it ain’t perfanin’ Scripter to 
say so. Politics’ why, he’s got the whole history 
of the country at his tongue’s end, and the show 
Hackett’s Harbor made last election was owin’ to 
him and religion. When it comes to free grace 
‘n’ "lection, he don’t leave the minister a leg to 
stan’ on. ’N’ raised right here in these parts, so 
fur as you can call it raisin’; he done the most 
of it himself, though ’Lias Moody did take him in 
*n’ keep him off’n the town when he was a little 
mite of a chap, ’n’ did for him consid’able when 
he had anything to do with—shifless, 'Lias was 
—but, land ! ’twa’n’t long that anybody was called 
upon to do for SarmwelJ. Took care of himself 
ever sence he was as high as that gardineer”— 
the landlord pointed to a red tub containing a 
wilted geranium, which constituted the house’s 
claim to “ highly ornamented grounds,” as per ad- 
_vertisement. “Fit his way along smarter’n a 
steel-trap, lookin’ into everything ‘n’ learniu’ 
more’n the school-master knew; fit his way 
through college, workin’ every spare minute— 
school-keepin’, clerkin’ it, conductin’ ’n’ drivin’ 
horse-cars—actilly carryin’ a hod one time. 
Studyin’ law now. Lucky that I could get him to 
clerk it for me this summer, for there ain’t no 
other one man in Ameriky that could answer all 
the questions folks asks; nateral history dissect- 
ers comes here, ’n’ Injin relickers, fishin’ folks ; 
quiet folks that wants the crickets muzzled, ’n’ 
hoppin’ folks that wants a band; there ain’t but 
one thing common to ’em, ’n’ that’s askin’ ques- 
tions. Sarmwell he’s a match for em.” 

“Dear! dear! I must see this clerk,” mur- 
mured Mrs. Armington to her niece, taking out 
her note-book. I am sure he isatype. The na- 
tives have hitherto proved so commengings and 
unsatisfactory.” 

The niece, Miss Seraphine Collamore, colored 
sensitively; the clerk was coming out of the 
office of the hotel with her uncle, Mr. Sidney 
Collamore, and must have become aware that he 
was considered “a type.”” There was a suspicion 
of a figsh on his bronzed cheeks, but his gray 
eyes wére clear and steady, and his manner per- 
fectly self- Miss Seraphine Collamore 
blushed still more vividly as she met his glance— 
a circumstance which was very annoying to her- 
self. 

Mrs. Armington surveyed him, note-book in 
hand, with as calm a curiosity as if he were a 
well-preserved specimen of the dodo. 

He was somewhat rustic in appearance, high- 
shouldered, long-limbed, and loose-jointed, but 
with regular features and a fine head, although 
somewhat too large, which Mrs. Armington after- 
ward spoke of as “ leonine.” 

“Found out by Sarmwell, didn’t you? I told 
you you couldn’t eatch Sarmwell nappin’,” said 
the landlord, complacently. The young man 
looked intensely annoyed. The young lady 
turned her head away with sympathetic tact. 

Mrs. Armington smiled with bland condescen- 
sion upon the clerk. “I should like to take you 
with me on several excursions,” she said. “I 
am sure you could assist me in my researches. 
I should be willing to pay—” 

A vigorous nudge of her brother’s elbow 
stopped her. 

“ Dear! dear! how can one keep always in mind 
the ridiculous sensitiveness of these natives ?” 
she remarked, after they had mounted the buck- 
board which was in waiting for them. “ But I 
am glad you stopped me, Sidney, for I think he 
may really be useful to me.” 

“He is a remarkable young man,” said her 
brother, emphatically. “ I’ve been sounding him. 
He knows more law than many a man who has 
practised twenty years, and he knows that two 
and two make four, which is unparalleled in a 
man of his years.” 

“I knew that he was remarkable the moment 
I saw him; I said so,” said Mrs. Armington, who 
liked to have the credit of making discoveries. 
“ And his head is so fine one wishes he were a 
bronze. Now I think of it, Seraph, he would be 
a perfect model for your head of St. Paul. Well, 
perhaps not quite spiritual enough”—as Seraph 
shook her head, smiling slightly—“ but certainly 
quite as much so as that Italian model who dis- 
appeared when you had just begun it. You 
talked about the sentiment in his face, but I could 
never see it.” 

“Giuseppi had a sweetheart who died,” said 
Seraph. “I doubt whether this man—” And 
then she stopped short, coloring again. It was 
absurd to be speculating upon the love affairs of 
the hotel clerk, although one might doit ina purely 
sesthetic and impersonal way. She was ashamed to 
remember that she had received a vague impres- 
sion, when bis eyes met hers, that he was possessed 
of sentiment, although perhaps in an undeveloped 
form. And yet why should one be ashamed? He 
was not, she was sure, a vulgarly “ cute” and push- 
ing Yankee, as Aunt Fanny seemed tothink. He 
had sometimes impressed her as being as fine a 
gentleman by nature as she had ever met. And 
how hard a time he had had! Her imagination 
pictured the little ragged, barefooted boy be must 
have been, fighting against Fate with only the aid 
of his own small hands, and the “cute” brains 
that were lurking under his tawny locks. The 
dangers he had passed were quite unlike Othello’s, 
but Miss Seraph Collamore seemed likely to view 
them after Desdemona’s fashion. 

She felt vaguely irritated that Aunt Fanny 
and her uncle Sidney would go on talking about 
him, viewing him from their superior heights. 

“ It’s wonderful the intellectual force that crops 
out among the common people once in a while,” 
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Mr. Sidney Collamore was saying. “His father 
was a fisherman who could scarcely read, and 
there was no better blood on the mother’s side. 
He has a tough struggle still before him; the 
profession is overcrowded ; but he will make his 
way. I feel a strong impulse to help him toa 
chance. I’m not sure but I should be doing my- 
self a good turn too. I feel the need of some 
fresh brains and energy in my business.” Mr. 
Sidney Collamore was himself in the foremost 
ranks of the legal profession. 

“ My dear Sidney! you wouldn't take him into 
your own office?” exclaimed Mrs. Armington. 
“ And yet as an experiment it would be interest- 
ing. One would like to see the effect of civiliza- 
tion upon him, and yet one couldn't quite, under 
any circumstances, receive him socially.” 

“You would see all the best girls in B-——— 
setting their caps for him in a few years. Now- 
adays, when a young man gets to the top of the 
heap, he is not asked to display the bones of his 
ancestors.” 

“Oh, Sidney! you know we have not those 
terrible levelling notions in B——. A young 
man is expected to have them.” 

“The bones® Well, this young man has the 
backbone of some of them.” 

Mr. Collamore was very much pleased with 
this small joke, and gratified that, although his 
sister ignored it, his niece responded to it by 
smiling brightly. 

Meanwhile the clerk was pursuing his vocation 
of general enlightener, and only a vague thrilling 
of his pulses remained of his encounter with Miss 
Seraph’s deep blue orbs and bewildering blush. 
The clerk knew well that such thrillings were 
not in his line. If he had been a good Catholic 
he would have crossed himself and cried Avaunt ! 
As it was, he trusted his common-sense to nip 
this little weakness in the bud; it had never had 
just such a task imposed upon it before, but in 
other emergencies it had never failed him, and 
he thought it would not now. 

He must make his occupation an excuse for 
declining to accompany Mrs. Armington on ex- 
cursions in the character of a fountain of infor- 
mation. He would hold himself aloof as far as 
possible from these people, who were so far re- 
moved from his sphere. It was probable that 
even she of the deep blue eyes regarded him mere- 
ly with curiosity as “‘a type.” How those words 
which he had overheard rankled—when once he 
would have laughed them to scorn—because she 
heard them. 

What pitiable, idiotic weakness for a man who 
professed to have himself wellin hand! He ground 
his teeth, and opened his ears with a great effort 
to the complaints of a gouty old gentleman who 
wanted electric bells and’an elevator put in, a 
chamber-maid arrested, and a bell-boy hanged, all 
before dinner-time. 

And then the first time that Mrs. Armington 
asked him to go on an excursion he went. Cap’n 
Hackett, the landlord, thought it “ wouldn’t do 
to be unaccommodatin’ to the swellest folks 
they’d ever had.” And his clerk assented to this 
view of the case with an alacrity that surprised 
him, “ seein’” (as he explained) “ Sarmwell was 
a leetle apt to be contr’y.” 

His presence soon became almost indispensable 
to the success of Mrs. Armington’s expeditions. 
Without his inexhaustible fund of information, 
the paper which she was preparing for the Anti- 
quarign Society would be sadly incomplete; for 
the other natives were as ignorant and oblivious 
of their local history and traditions as the clams 
along thejr shores. She had so far forgotten her 
difficulties concerning bis social position as to 
reprove her niece for gherishing unworthy preju- 
dices because she never joined in her enthusiastic 
expressions of admiration for the young man. 
(Mrs. Armington herself was almost as dense as 
the clams concerning some things that were going 
on beneath her very nose.) 

Mr. Collamore had not been able to resist his 
benevolent and business-like intention of giving 
the young man a chance in the shape of a posi- 
tion in his own office on most advantageous terms. 
To his surprise, Mr. Samuel Pulsifer showed some 
hesitancy in accepting, and asked for time to 
consider, although evidently much gratified. 

“I can’t quite make him out,” said the lawyer ; 
“but he has a reason; knows what he’s about; 
and I’m impressed anew with his remarkable 
ability.” 

The Collamores made an excursion to Eagle 
Cliff the day after Mr. Collamore received this 
new impression. Acquaintances of theirs from 
B—— had arrived, and were of the party. Al- 
though the buck-board was somewhat crowded, 


. Mrs. Armington insisted that Pulsifer should go, 


as there were some glacial marks on the rocks of 
the cliff which they might miss if he were not 
there to point them out. 

One portly dame complained of being crowded, 
and conveyed unmistakable hints that she consid- 
ered the presence of the hotel clerk a superfluity ; 
and the result was that Pulsifer quietly announced 
his determination to walk back, a distauce of 
six miles. Mrs. Armington was indignant at the 
rudeness offered to her protégé ; that he should be 
sensitive had ceased to be ridiculous to her, and 
she declared that there was plenty of room; but 
he resisted all her entreaties. There was a flush 
of irritation upon his brow, and he tossed his 
hair back with a gesture which Mrs, Armington 
had discovered meant wounded pride. 

But when she looked back at him standing 
alone upon the cliff, as the party drove away, his 
face was radiant. “ What strangely varying 
moods he has! he is certainly a genius,” she said 
to her niece. 

And the niece preserved a shamefaced silence ; 
as well she might, for the changed mood of “ gen- 
ius” was owing to the fact that she had made a 
distracting little moue at the portly lady’s back, 
with a sympathizing look at Samuel Pulsifer, and 
thereupon they two had exchanged glances that 
made the old world new for both of them. 


He watched the buck-board as long as certain 
golden braids were to be seen glinting in the 
sunset light. Then he stretched his arms out 
exultingly toward the sky. “I meant to have the 
world. I believed I could win that. But it is 
paradise that has come to me.” The sky, puls- 
ing with sunset splendor, rejoiced with him ; the 
tops of the great pines, a billowy sea beneath his 
feet, were full of exultant voices. 

Now he would accept the lawyer's offer; he had 
felt that he must, at any cost, keep away from the 
smile which had pierced, like a Damascus blade, 
the strong armor in which circumstance had en- 
cased him. Now all that was changed. It was 
only a look that had effected the change, but he 
was sure. She was a beauty and an heiress, but 
she loved him. And he should be worthy of her ; 
she should never blush for him. He exulted as 
he never had done before in the stanch weapons 
to fight with fortune with which nature had en- 
dowed him. 

He climbed down the cliff, almost perpendicu- 
lar in some places, to take a short-cut through 
the woods. He might possibly reach home be- 
fore the buck-board, and if he did; Upjohn, that 
city popinjay, whose drawl exasperated him, 
should not touch her hand as she alighted; nei- 
ther snubs nor sneers could daunt him now. He 
was tasting joy for the first time in his harsh, 
meagre, struggling life, and it intoxicated him. 

He was in the highway now; another short- 
cut across the fields and he would be in advance 
of the buck-board. 

“Sarmwell! Sarmwell! I know it hain’t you, 
but how can a head of hair be so deceivin’ ?” 
called an old and quavering voice. 

The young man started from his joyful reverie, 
and looked in perplexity at the owner of the 
voice—a little old man whose appearance sug- 
gested that he had barely escaped with his life 
and his bundle from great perils and vicissitudes. 
He would have been a fat little old man if na- 
ture had met with the least encouragement in 
cushioning his bones, but, as it was, his flesh hung 
loosely upon them like an ill-fitting garment, and 
his double chin was go long and limp that it was 
a sight to behold. — 

From a net-work of deep lines his faded blue 
eyes looked out with a pathetically childlike ex- 
pression. 

“"Lias Moody! is it really’ you ?”, exclaimed 
Pulsifer suddenly, the perplexity clearing away 
from his face. | 

“Well, now, it is me, sure’s you're born, 
though it hadn’t ought to be,” said the old man, 
apologetically. “I hadn’t ought to ’a come to 
this, but it beats all how luck does drag you 
down, jest lie an undertow, for all your strug- 
glin’. I’ve earned consid’able, first and last, 
though my tarlents didn’t run to stiddy work, 
and it’s terrible hard for a man to change his 
nateral tarlents ; but it’s all been got away from 
me somehow or ’nother, and here I be. If ’twa’n’t 
for goin’ to the poor-house it seems as if I could 
stan’ it. But I won’t be a burden on my poor little 
Mary Jane nohow. She never was strong, Mary 
Jane wan’t, and they say she’s workin’ at the hotel 
and tryin’ to save up enough to put upa moniment 
to me in the grave-yard. It would be better for her 
and for me too, if I was layin’ there. I thought 
*twould be easier to come home, but I declare old 
friends look kind of slantways at me, jest like 
strangers, and seem to be in a hurry for fear I 
should want something of ’em.” 

The pathetic, hopeless tears of old age rolled 
down his cheeks. The young man was prodding 
his oaken walking-stick into the earth as vigor- 
ously as if his life depended upon his success. 
He was thinking of Mary Jane Moody. His con- 
sc‘ence reproached him for having almost forgot- 
ten her existence. She waited on one of the tables 
in the dining-room of the Harbor House—tlie 
table where the Collamore party sat. He had 
only been anxious that they should be well served ; 
he had reproved Mary Jane somewhat sharply 
when things went wrong there. He had ob- 
served in the early summer that she looked pale 
and worn; since then he had not thought of her 
at all. He would scarcely have expected her to 
have so much filial devotion. His impression 
was that Mary Jane was very light. She had 
once been pretty; how changed she was! He 
recalled the time when, at the respective ages of 
ten and six, he had firmly resolved and tenderly 
promised to marry Mary Jane when they grew 
up. 

After that, in the intervals of his long ab- 
sences, they had become, in his feeling at least, 


like brother and sister, until of late he had be- - 


come altogether oblivious of her. 

*Lias Moody had given him shelter and food 
and clothing when his own stores were but 
scanty; but for him he must have gone to the 
poor-house, or been bound out in a kind of slav- 
ery that was common at Hackett’s Harbor. He 
had believed bim to be dead; such a report 
had come from California, where ’Lias had gone 
to seek his fortune, and had felt a regret that he 
should never be able to make any return for the 
kindness shown him. But now—old ’Lias had re- 
turned so inopportunely! He had broken in 
upon his exultant mood like a ghost at a ban- 
quet. For although he was so meek and apolo- 
getic, the young man felt himself arraigned for 
his neglect of Mary Jane. 

As far as his material debt was concerned, he 
might be considered to have paid that in the pre- 
sents he had made Mary Jane. His first earn- 
ings had been devoted to that purpose. Many a 
time he had denied himself almost the neces- 
saries of life to send her a dress, or a pair of 
sa ora ribbon. Naturally that custom had 

allen into disuse. Mary Jane could take care of 
herself now, and probably would not wish to ac- 
cept presents from him. 

As for the old man’s forlorn condition, it was 
only the natural result of his weak and reckless 
reliance upon luck. Such a course aroused won- 
dering contempt in Pulsifer’s prudent mind, He 
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held a theory that it was never proper to help 
such people. 

There was a sound of gay voices and laughter. 
Ahead of him, at a bend in the road, he saw tho 
buck-board, which had just reached the highw:.y 
from aside road. There were the shining golden 
braids again; their owner turned her head fur. 
tively arqund as if in search of some one. 

“I must go,” said Pulsifer, hastily, looking a: 
his watch. “I ought to be at the hotel now. | 
—I shall see you again.” 

“Jest like all of ’em. He was in a hurry for 
fear I should want something of him,” said the 
old man to himself, with bitter patience. 

Pulsifer followed the golden braids, but Mary 
Jane and her father would not be banished fro 
his mind. He looked at her from a new point of 
view that night. She had yellow hair, but there 
was no gold in it, and it was strained back froin 
her face in an uncared-for and unbecoming way. 
Her face was thin and sallow, and her figure 
harsh, with angles where curves should have been. 
How long had she looked like this, and what liad 
changed herso? She must have been obliged to 
work hard, and he knew that she had never been 
strong—he knew, but he had forgotten. He could 
not forget now, although he took Miss Seraph Col- 
lamore out rowing that evening alone for the first 
time, the arrangement having been effected by a 
dainty mancuvre of the young lady’s, by which 
she outwitted the aunt and the portly matron, wlio 


‘had instilled suspicion into the single, scientific 
‘mind of the aunt. 


The breeze was soft and perfumed, and the 
moonlight tender; the young lady was shy, ex. 
pectant, perhaps a little overcome by the. boli 
ness of her strategy. But the young man was 
constrained and silent; a discordant note seemed 
to have been struck amid the soft harmonies of 
their intercourse. As he helped her out of tiie 
boat she saw that his face was very pale. “It 
is only because he loves me so much, and feels 
the distance between us,” she said to herself, a 
little exultant thrill checking the sigh upon her 
lips. Alas! that was only another of the flattering 
tales which hope has told, since the world began, 
to maids and lovers by the summer sea. If she 
could have known that the young man’s thoughts 
were with Mary Jane Moody washing dishes in 
the stifling back kitchen, she might have realized, 
as did her aunt and the portly matron, the folly 
of trying to bridge the social gulf between them. 

After he had left Seraph at the hotel, Pulsifer 
walked back to the pier. It was deserted; for 
the guests at the Harbor House were chiefly mid- 
dle people, who preferred the sober deliglits 
of whist to disporting themselves upon the moon- 
lit waves. As he paced up and down, looking 
vainly to the heavens above and the waters be- 
neath for a solution to the doubts that tormented 
him, a hand was laid upon his arm, and he turned 
to see Mary Jane, her face wan and tear-stained 
in the moonlight. “I wouldn’t have come to 
you, only I haven’t anybody else,” she said, “ and 
father’s come home, and he’s very sick. He was 
worn out; he had walked miles and miles, with 
scarcely anything to eat, and when le got here, to 
his own old home, there was no welcome for him. 
Ebe Tallby and one or two others refused him a 
shelter for the night; they were afraid ne would 
be sick on their hands. They found him over by 
Porter’s Ledge unconscious. It is a slight shock 
of paralysis, the doctor says. I think he meant 
to drown himself. He is at Dr. Clapp’s now, but 
I must provide a place for him. I have some 
money put away—almost forty dollars ; it isn’t for 
charity that I’ve come to you; but I’m so tired 
out and bewildered I can’t seem to think what 
is to be done. You will help me, won't you ?— 
though you don’t care for me as you used to. Oh, 
Sam, what was it that came between us, even be- 
fore she came? You loved me once, but you grew 
cold. I was always just the same. I don’t mean 
to blame you; I know I’m not good enough for 
you. I’m not like her—” 

“Hush! hush! it is all a mistake,” he said. 
He had put his arm around her, and she was sol- 
bing on his shoulder. Could he tell her that shie 
had been mistaken in thinking that he loved her, 
that a brotherly kindness was all he had ever felt 
forher? “Itis a mistake,” he repeated, hoarse- 
ly. “Ihave been absorbed, ambitious, Mary Jane ; 
but I love you—just as much as I ever did.” 

“Oh, is it really true, Sam? I thought that 
you—that she—” 

“ Don’t talk about her—she is nothing to you 
or me,” he said, almost roughly. “I must go to 
see about your father.” He put ber aside and 
hurried away. 


“Going to marry one of the table girls? Well, 
if that’s the fellow he is, I’m glad he hasn’t ac- 
cepted my offer yet. I don’t care much about his 
social or family relations, but if he will do that he 
isn’t the man I took him for, and I shall wash my 
hands of him forthwith.” Which operation Mr. 
Sidney Collamore hastened to perform, as Pulsifer 
came up the steps of the veranda, where he stood. 
Mrs. Armington was there, and she deliberately 
turned her back upon her whilom protégé. Seraph 
was there also, looking very pale (Mrs. Armington 
had explained to her friend with the suspicions that 
the deep red roses fastened at her throat gave her 
that appearance). There was an appealing look 
in her eyes as she looked at the clerk, which 
changed to a little flash of scorn as he refused to 
meet them. 

“ Yes, it is true,” she heard him say, in answer 
to her uncle, who had said something about 
“hinderances” and“ hampering himself.” “And | 
should be obliged to decline your offer in any 
case, as my father-in-law’s condition will oblige 
me to remain here.” 

“ His father-in-law! He up’n’ said it jest like 
that, ’n’ it was true,” said Cap’n Hackett, of the 
Harbor House, who told the story to one of his 
guests. “For he’d taken Mary Jane to the min- 
ister’s that very day, ’n’ he’d hired Jim Craft's 
cottage, ’n’ got the old man moved there, ’n’ s¢t- 
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tled down to house-keepin’. You can see the 
house now, jest acrost the harbor; but he’s builded 
on to it, ’n’ fixed it up so’s’t you wouldn’t scurcely 
know it for the same house. Oh yes, he lives 
here yet; he wouldn’t leave the old man anyhow, 
and there’d be no such thing as takin’ him. He 
’ain’t turned out, Sarmwell ’ain’t, as great things 
as folks expected from his tarlents. He’s got 
a law office over to ’Scutney, ’n’ he gets what 
practice there is, ’n’ we’ve sent him to the Legis- 
later, ’n’ for a valer’ble man in the communerty 
he’s wuth any six. But, land! to think of Hack- 
ett’s Harbor holdin’ Sarmwell! Seems as if I 
couldn’t be reconciled at first to his havin’ Mary 
Jane Moody for a wife; but I declare I believe lie 
sets by her as much as men commonly does by 
their wives, ’n’ I ain't sure but more. You see 
she worships him, ’n’ the narteral man takes kind- 
ly to worshippin’. ’N’ they’ve had children ’n’ lost 
‘em, ’n’ that kinder draws folks nigher together. 
*N’ the chief end ’n’ aim of Sarmwell’s life seems 
to be to take care of the old man, ’n’ that’s Mary 
Jane’s—next to worshippin’ Sarmwell—so that’s a 
bond of sympathy between ’em. The old man is 
about. helpless, ’n’ he don’t know any more’n to 
be happy ’n’ good-natered, like an animal that’s 
well cared for. He’s forgot everything about his 
comin’ home, ’n’ he thinks Sarmwell ’n’ Mary 
Jane was married long before that. 

“You can’t say that Sarmwell looks or seems 
like a man that’s made a failure, but I don’t know, 
They say a man’s opportunity comes to him jest 
once in his lifetime,’n’ whether Sarmwell’s come 
when that great lawyer offered him a chance long 
of him ’n’ his niece, that was a great beauty ’n’ 
an heiress, was in love with him (I’ve seen lhu- 
man nater; there’s a sight of it comes to Hack- 
ett’s Harbor summers; ’n’ I know she was in love 
with him), or whether his opportunity was jest 
old ’Lias Moody ’n’ Mary Jane—well, it ain’t for 
poor short-sighted human creturs to say. Sarm- 
well he took his choice.” Sopuiz Swett. 


MARSHALL P. WILDER, 


close upon the death of CHarves 
Francis ApaMs comes that of another of Boston's 
eminent men, whose reputation is hardly less 
extensive, though formed in somewhat different 
walks in life. Although successively a farmer, 
a country merchant, and for many years senior 
member of the firm of Parker, Wicper, & Co., 
Mr. Wiper was best known by his enthusiastic 
researches in agriculture and horticulture. He 
founded the Americana Pomological Society, and 
was the President of it, as well as of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society, in addition to which 
he was foremost in the organization of the State 
Board of Agriculture and the State Agricultural 
College. For twenty years Mr.Wi.prER was Presi- 
dent of the Norfolk Horticultural Society. Al- 
though averse toa public life, he was for two years 
a State Senator, and previously served for one 
term in the lower branch of the Legislature. His 
life of 88 years was a husy one, and at his death 
he was President of the New England Historic 
Genealogical Society, the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural Club, and the American Pomological So- 
ciety. He was senior Director in the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, senior Trustee of 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College, senior 
member of the State Board of Agriculture, and 
of the Executive Committee of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society. In addition to being di- 
rector in several financial institutions, he was an 
honorary member of the Royal Historical Society 
of Great Britain, and held a like position in a 
number of other foreign organizations. 


NEW ORLEANS SUPERSTITIONS. 
I. 

THE question “What is Voudooism ?” could 
scarcely be answered to-day by any resident of 
New Orleans unfamiliar with the life of the Afri- 
can west coast,or the superstitions of Hayti, ei- 
ther through study or personal observation. The 
old generation of planters in whose day Voudoo- 
ism had a recognized existence—so dangerous as 
a motive power for black insurrection that severe 
measures were adopted against it—has passed 
away; and the only person I ever met who had, 
as a child in his colored nurse’s care, the rare ex- 
perience of witnessing a Voudoo ceremonial, died 
some three years ago, at the advanced age of sev- 
enty-six. Asa religion—an imported faith—Vou- 
dooism in Louisiana is really dead; the rites of 
its serpent worship are forgotten; the meaning 
of its strange and frenzied chants, whereof some 
fragments linger as refrains in negro song, is not 
now known even to those who remember the 
words; and the story of its former existence is 
only revealed to the folk-lorists by the multitudi- 
nous débris of African superstition which it has 
left behind it. These only I propose to consider 
now; for what is to-day called Voudooism in 
New Orleans means, not an African cultus, but a 
curious class of negro practices, some possibly 
derived from it, and others which bear resem- 
blance to the magic of the Middle Ages. What 
could be more medieval, for instance, than mould- 
ing a waxen heart, and sticking pins in it, or 
melting it slowly before a fire, while charms are 
being repeated with the hope that as the waxen 
heart melts or breaks, the life of some enemy will 
depart? What, again, could remind us more of 
thirteenth-century superstition than the burning 
of a certain number of tapers to compel some ab- 
sent person’s return, with the idea that before the 
last taper is consumed a mysterious mesmerism 
will force the wanderer to cross rivers and moun- 
tains if necessary on his or her way back ? 

The fear of what are styled “ Voudoo charms” 
is much more widely spread in Louisiana than 
any one who had conversed only with educated 
residents might suppose; and the most familiar 
superstition of this class ie the belief in what I 
might call pillow magic, which is the supposed 
art of causing wasting sicknesses or even death 
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by putting certain objects into the pillow of the 
bed in which the hated person sleeps. Feather 
pillows are supposed to be particularly well adapt- 
ed to this kind of witchcraft. It is believed that 
by secret spells a “‘ Voudoo” can cause some mon- 
strous kind of bird or nondescript animal to shape 
itself into being out of the pillow feathers—like 
the tupilek of the Esquimau iliseenek (witchcraft). 
It grows very slowly, and by night only ; but when 
completely formed, the person who has been using 
the pillow dies. Another practice of pillow witch- 
craft consists in tearing a living bird asunder— 
usually a cock—and putting portions of the wings 
into the pillow. A third form of the black-art 
is confined to putting certain charms or fetiches 
—consisting of bones, hair, feathers, rags, strings, 
or some fantastic combination of these and other 
trifling objects—into any sort of a pillow used by 
the party whom it is desired to injure. The pure 
Africanism of this practice needs no comment. 
Any exact idea concerning the use of each par- 
ticular kind of charm I have not been able to 
discover ; and I doubt whether those who prac- 
tise such fetichism know the original African be- 
liefs connected with it. Some say that putting 
grains of corn into a child’s pillow “ prevents it 
from growing any more’; others declare that a 
bit of cloth in a grown person’s pillow will cause 
wasting sickness; but different parties ques- 
tioned by me gave each a different signification 
to the use of similar charms. Putting an open 
pair of scissors under the pillow before going to 
bed is supposed to insure a pleasant sleep in 
spite of fetiches; but the surest way to provide 
against being “ hoodooed,” as American residents 
call it, is to open one’s pillow from time to time. 
If any charms are found, they must be first sprin- 
kled with salt, then burned. A Spanish resident 
told me that her eldest daughter had been unable 
to sleep for weeks, owing to a fetich that had 
been put into her pillow by a spiteful colored 
domestic. After the object had been duly exor- 
cised and burned, all the young lady’s restless- 
ness departed. A friend of mine living in one of 
the country parishes once found a tow string in 
his pillow, into the fibres of which a great num- 
ber of feather stems had either been introduced 
or had introduced themselves. He wished to re- 
tain it as a curiosity, but no sooner did he exhibit 
it to some acquaintances than it was denounced 
as a Voudoo “trick,” and my friend was actual- 
ly compelled to burn it in the presence of wit- 
nesses. Everybody knows or ought to know that 
feathers in pillows have a natural tendency to 
cling and form clots or lumps of more or less 
curious form, but the discovery of these in some 
New Orleans households is enough to create a pan- 
ic. They are viewed as incipient Voudoo tupileks, 
The sign of the cross is made over them by Cath- 
olics, and they are promptly committed to the 
flames. 

Pillow magic alone, however, is far from being 
the only recognized form of maleficent negro 
witchcraft. Placing charms before the entrance 
of a house or room, or throwing them over a wall 
into a yard, is believed to be a deadly practice. 
When a charm is laid before a room door or hall 
door, oil is often poured on the floor or pavement 
in front of the threshold. It is supposed that 
whoever crosses an oil line falls into the power 
of the Voudoos. To break the oil charm, sand 
or salt should be strewn upon it. Only a few 
days before writing this article a very intelligent 
Spaniard told me that shortly after having dis- 
charged a dishonest colored servant he found be- 
fore his bedroom door one evening a pool of oil 
with a charm lying in the middle of it, and a can- 
dle burning near it. The charm contained some 
bones, feathers, hairs, and rags—all wrapped to- 
gether with a string—and a dime. No supersti- 
tious person would have dared to use that dime; 
but my friend, not being superstitiqus, forthwith 
put it into his pocket. 

The presence of that coin I can only attempt to 
explain by calling attention to another very inter- 
esting superstition connected with New Orleans 
fetichism. The negroes believe that in order to 
make an evil charm operate it is necessary fo sac- 
rifice something. Wine and cake are left occa- 
sionally in dark rooms, or candies are scattered 
over the sidewalk, by those who want to make 
their fetich hurt somebody. If food or sweet- 
meats are thus thrown away, they must be aban- 
doned without a parting glance; the witch or 
wizard must not look back while engaged in the 
sacrifice. 

Scattering dirt before a door, or making cer- 
tain figures on the wall of a house with clialk, or 
crumbling dry leaves with the fingers and scat- 
tering the fragments before a residence, are also 
forms of maleficent conjuring which sometimes 
cause serious annoyance. Happily the conjurers 
are almost as afraid of the counter-charms as 
the most superstitious persons are of the conjur- 
ing. An incident which occurred recently in one 
of the streets of the old quarter known as “ Span- 
ish Town” afforded me ocular proof of the fact. 
Through malice or thoughtlessness, or possibly in 
obedience to secret orders, a young negro girl had 
been tearing up some leaves and scattering them 
on the sidewalk in front of a cottage occupied by 
a French family. Just as she had dropped the 
last leaf the irate French woman rushed out with 
a broom and a handful of salt, and began to sweep 
away the leaves, after having flung salt both upon 
them and upon the little negress. The latter act- 
ually screamed with fright, and cried out, ‘“‘ Oh, 
pas jeté plis disel aprés moin, madame! pas bisoin 
jeté disel aprés moin; mo pas pé vini icite en- 
core” (Oh, madam, don’t throw any more salt af- 
ter me; you needn’t throw any more salt after 
me; I won’t come here any more). 

Another strange belief connected with these 
practices was well illustrated by a gift made to 
my friend Professor William Henry by a negro 
servant for whom he had done some trifling fa- 
vor. The gift consisted of a “ frizzly hen”—one 

of those funny little fowls whose feathers all 
seem to curl, “ Mars’r Heury, you keep dat friz- 


zly hen, an’ ef eny niggers frow eny conjure in 
your yard, dat frizzly hen will eat de conjure.” 
Some say, however, that one is not safe unless he 
keeps two frizzly hens. 

The naughty little negress at whom the salt 
was thrown seemed to fear the salt more than 
the broom pointed at her. But she was not yet 
fully educated, I suspect, in regard to supersti- 
tions. The negro’s terror of a broom is of very 
ancient date—it may have an African origin. It 
was commented upon by Moreau de Saint-Méry 
in his work on San Domingo, published in 1796. 
‘“‘ What especially irritates the negro,” he wrote, 
“is to have a broom passed over any. part of his 
body. He asks at once whether the person im- 
agined that he was dead, and remains convinced 
that the act shortens his life.” Very similar ideas 
concerning the broom linger in New Orleans. To 
point either end of a broom at a person is deem- 
ed bad luck; and many an ignorant man would 
instantly knock down or violently abuse the party 
who should point a broom at him. Moreover, the 
broom is supposed to have mysterious power as 
a means of getting rid of people. “If you are 
pestered by visitors whom you would wish never 
to see again, sprinkle salt on the floor after they 
go, and sweep it out by the same door through 
which they have gone, and they will:never come 
back.” To use a broom in the evening is bad 
luck: balayer le soir, on balaye sa fortune (to 
sweep in the evening is to sweep your good luck 
away), remains a well-quoted proverb. 

I do not know of a more mysterious* disease 
than muscular atrophy in certain forms, yet it is 
by no means uncommon either in New Orleans or 
in the other leading cities of the United States. 
But in New Orleans, among the colored people, 
and among many of the uneducated of other races, 
the victim of muscular atrophy is believed to be 
the victim of Voudooism. A notion is prevalent 
that negro witches possess knowledge of a se- 
cret poison which may terminate life instantly or 
cause a slow “withering away,” according as the 
dose is administered. A Frenchman under treat- 
ment for paralysis informed me that his misfor- 
tune was certainly the work of Voudoos, and that 
his wife and child had died through the secret 
agency of negro wizards. Mental aberration is 
also said to be caused by the administration of 
poisons whereof some few negroes are alleged to 
possess the secret. In short, some very supersti- 
tious persons of both races live in perpetual dread 
of imaginary Voudoos, and fancy that the least 
ailment from which they suffer is the work of sor- 
cery. It is very doubtful whether any knowledge 
of those animal or vegetable poisons which leave 
no trace of their presence in the blood, and which 
may have been known to some slaves of African 
birth, still lingers in Louisiana, wide-spread as is 
the belief to the contrary. During the last decade 
there have been a few convictions of blacks for 
the crime of poisoning, but there was nothing at 
all mysterious or peculiar about these cases, and 
the toxic agent was invariably the most vulgar of 
all—arsenic, or some arsenious preparation in the 
shape of rat poison. 


The story of the frizzly hen brings me to the 


subject of superstitions regarding animals. Some-_ 


thing of the African, or at least of the San Do- 
mingan, worship of the cock seems to have been 
transplanted hither by the blacks, and to linger 
in New Orleans under various metamorphoses. 
A negro charm to retain the affections of a lover 
consists in tying up the legs of the bird to the 
head, and plunging the creature alive into a ves- 
sel of gin or other spirits. Tearing the live bird 
asunder is another cruel charm, by which some 
negroes believe that a sweetheart may become 
magically fettered to the man who performs the 
quartering. Here,as in other parts of the world, 
the crowing hen is killed, the hooting of the owl 
presages death or bad luck, the crowing of 
the cock by day presages the arrival of company. 
The wren (rot/elet) must not be killed: c’est zozeau 
bon Dé (it is the good God’s bird)—a belief, I 
think, of European origin. 

It is dangerous to throw hair-combings away 
instead of burning them, because birds may weave 
them into their nests, and while the nest re- 
mains the person to whom the hair belonged 
will have a continual headache. It is bad luck 
to move a cat from one house to another; seven 
years’ bad luck to kill a cat; and the girl who 
steps, accidentally or otherwise, on a cat’s tail 
need not expect to be married the same vear. 
The apparition of a white butterfly means good 
news. The neighing of a horse before one’s door 
is bad luck. When a fly bothers one very per- 
sistently, one may expect to meet an acquaintance 
who has been absent many years. 

There are many superstitions about marriage, 
which seem to have a European origin, but are 
not less interesting on that account. ‘“ Twice a 
bridemaid, never a bride,” is a proverb which 
needs no comment. The bride must not keep 
the pins which fastened her wedding dress. The 
husband must never take off his wedding ring: 
to take it off will insure him bad luck of some kind. 
If a girl who is engaged accidentally lets a knife 
fall, it is a sign that her lover is coming. Fair or 
foul weather upon her marriage day augurs a 
happy or unhappy married life. 

The superstitions connected with death may be 
all imported, but I have never been able to find 
a foreign origin for some of them. It is bad luck 
to whistle or hum the air that a band plays at a 
funeral. If a funeral stops before your house, 
it means that the dead wants company. It is 
bad luck to cross a funeral procession, or to count 
the number of carriages in it; if you do count 
them, you may expect to die after the expiration 
of as many weeks as there were carriages at the 
funeral. If at the cemetery there be any unusu- 
al delay in burying the dead, caused by any un- 
looked-for circumstances, such as the tomb prov- 
ing too small to admit the coffin, it is a sign that 
the deceased is selecting a companion from among 
those present, and one of the mourners must soon 
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die. It is bad luck to carry a spade through a 
house. A.bed should never be placed with its 
foot pointing toward the street door, for corpses 
leave the house, feet foremost. It is bad luck to 
travel with a priest; this idea seems to me of 
Spanish importation ; and I am inclined to at- 
tribute a similar origin to the strange tropical 
superstition about the banana, which.I obtained, 
nevertheless, from an Italian. You must not cut — 
a banana, but simply break it with the fingers, 
because in cutting it you cut the cross. It does 
not require a_very powerful imagination to dis- 
cern in a severed section of the fruit the ghostly 
suggestion of a crucifixion. 

Some other creole superstitions are equally 
characterized by naive beauty. Never put out 
with your finger the little red spark that tries to 
linger on the wick of a blown-out candle: just 
so long as it burns, some soul in purgatory enjoys 
rest from torment. Shooting-stars are souls es- 
caping from purgatory: if you can make a good 
wish three times before the star disappears, the ‘ 
wish will be granted. When there is sunshine 
and rain together, a colored nurse will tell the 
children, ** Gadé! djabe apé batte so femme !” 
(Look! the devil’s beating his wife!) 

I will conclude this little paper with selections 
from a list of superstitions which I find widely 
spread, not citing them as of indubitable creole 
origin, but simply calling attention to their preva- 
lence in New Orleans, and leaving the compara- 


_ tive study of them to folk-lorists. 


Turning the foot suddenly in walking means 
bad or good luck. If the right foot turns, it is 
bad luck; if the left, good. This superstition 
seems African, according to a statement made 
by Moreau de Saint-Méry. Some reverse the con- 
ditions, making the turning of the left foot bad 
luck. It is also bad luck to walk about the house 
with one shoe on and one shoe off, or, as a creole 
acquaintance explained it to me, “ c'est appeler sa 
mére ou son péere dans le tombean” (It is calling 
one’s mother or one’s father into the grave). An 
itching in the right palm means coming gain ; in 
the left, coming loss. 

Never leave a house by a different door from 
that by which you entered it; it is “ carrying away 
the good luck of the place.” Never live in a house 
you build before it has been rented for at least a 
year. When an aged person repairs his or her 
house, he or she is soon to die. Never pass a 
child through a window; it stops his growth. 
Stepping over a child does the same; therefore, 
whoever takes such a step inadvertently must step 
back again to break the evil spell. Never tilt: 
a rocking-chair when it is empty. Never tell a 
bad dream before breakfast, unless you want it 
“‘to come true”; and never pare the nails on Mon- 
day morning before taking a cup of coffee. A - 
funny superstition about windows is given me ‘in 
this note by a friend: “‘ J ne faut pas faire passer 
un enfant par la fenétre, car avant un an il y 
en aura un autre” (A child must not be passed 
through a window, for if so passed you will have 
another child before the lapse of a year.) This 
proverb, of course, interests only those who-de- 
sire small families, and as a general rule creoles 
are proud of large families, and show extraordi- 
nary affection toward their children. 

If two marriages are celebrated simultaneously, 
one of the husbands will die. Marry at the time 
of the moon’s waning and your good luck will 
wane also. If two persons think and express the 
same thought at the same time, one of them will 
die before the year passes. To chop up food in 
a pot with a knife means a dispute in the house. 
If you have a ringing in your ears, some person 
is speaking badly of you; call out the names of 
all whom you suspect, and when the ringing stops 
at the utteranee of a certain name, you know 
who the partyis. If two young girls are combing 
the hair of a third at the same time, it may be 
taken for granted that the youngest of the three 
will soon dic. If you want to make it stop rain- 
ing, plant a cross in the middle of the yard and 
sprinkle it with salt. The red-fish has the print 
of St. Peter’s fingers on its tajk If water won't 
boil in the kettle, there may be a toad or a toad’s. 
egg in it. Never kill a spider in the afternoon 
or evening, but always kill the spider unlucky 
enough to show himself early in the morning, for 
the old Freuch proverb says : 

“* Araignée du matin—chagrin ; 
. Araignée du -midi—plaisir ; 
Ariignée du soir—espoir” 
(A spider seen in the morning is a sign of grief; 
a spider seen at noon, of joy; a spider seen in 


the evening, 
Even from this ¥ery brief sketch of New Or- 
leans superstitions the reader may perceive that 


the subject is peculiar enough to merit the atten- 
tion of experienced folk-lorists. It might be di- 
vided by a competent classifier under three heads : 
I. Negro superstitions confined to the black and 
colored population ; II. Negro superstitions which 
have proved contagious, and have spread among 
the uneducated classes of whites; IIL. Supersti- 
tions of Latin origin imported from France, 
Spain, and Italy. I have not touched much upon 
superstitions inherited from English, Irish, or 
Scotch sources, inasmuch as they have nothing 
especially local in their,character here. It must 
be remembered that the refined classes have no 
share in these beliefs, and that, with a few really 
rational exceptions, the practices of creole medi- 
cine are ignored by educated persons. The study 
of creole superstitions has only an ethnological 
value, and that of creole medicine only a botan- 
ical one, in so far as it is related to empiricism. 
All this represents an under side of New Orleans 
life; and if anything of it manages to push up 
to the surface, the curious growth makes itself 
visible only by some really pretty blossoms of 
feminine superstition in regard to weddings or 
betrothal rings, or by some dainty sprigs of child- 
lore, cultivated by those colored nurses who tell 
us that the little chickens throw up their heads 
while they drink to thank the good God for giv- - 
ing them water. HEaky, 
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ON THE ANCIENT CLASSICS 
AND THE A.B. DEGREE. 


Turre is a tendency in some of our coileges 
and among many of our modern educators to rob 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts of its primary 
and peculiar significance by conferring it for spe- 
cial excellence in branches of knowledge remote 
from’the Greek and Latin classics. Many of 
these branches are of a purely scientific charac- 
ter, for the pursuit of which special courses of 
study have been instituted in the schools of tech- 
nology and in most of the colleges and universities 
of the country. It has been customary from the 
very beginning of things, as one might almost say, 
to confer the degree of A.B. after the completion 
of a prescribed course in English, mathematics, 
the physical sciences, and Latin and Greek, the 
distinguishing feature of the course being the 
Latin and Greek. The last two were thought to 
be absolutely necessary to the attainment of a 
liberal education, and the degree was distinctive- 
ly a witness to and a symbol of such attainment. 
" Of late the ideas of men appear to have under- 
gone considerable modification in this regard, 
many persons being even in favor of omitting 
the classics altogether, and of substituting other 
studies in their place. Nor would it be difficult 
to give reasons for this change of opinion. The 
immense number of modern literatures all clamor- 
ing for a place in our system of education, the un- 
precedented interest lately awakened in the line 
of scientific investigation, and the unlimited fields 
for mental and physical activity now open to spe- 
cialists, are a few of the causes that tend to dis- 
turb men’s minds and attract them from the old 
order of things. Greek and Latin, it is said, were 
well enough at the time of the revival of learning 
in the Middle Ages; but now we have something 
better, something ‘more practical. Let the men- 
tal faculties of the young be trained by the study 
of the natural sciences to which mathematics are 
the gateway, and as for literary or linguistic cul- 
ture, enough of that can be had, and in a far 
more practical way, through a careful perusal of 
the poets and prose writers of Germany and 
France. Let us therefore drop the ancients 
from most of our college courses, retaining them 
merely where they seem desirable as electives, 
and let us bestow the old degree of A.B. upon all 
graduates alike who have spent four years at col- 
lege arid accomplished a given amount of work. 
Such reasoning is not unnatural; it is the in- 
evitable result of striving after the purely mate- 
rial and practical; it is characteristic of many 
sensible and fair-minded men, who honestly be- 
lieve that French and German are as potent for 
educational ends as Greek and Latin, and that 
the mathematics, with their practical applica- 
tion to the concerns of a material progress, are 
the only things worthy the serious attention of 
thinking minds. In a measure, too, they are 
right. Foolish would it be to attempt— even 
did the disposition to do so exist—to detract 
from the claims to importance of any of the sub- 
jects and branches of study that make up the 
cnrricula of our colleges and schools of technolo- 
gy. These subjects all have their rightful and 
necessarv place in our college systems, and in gen- 
eral in the degree in which a college or univer- 
sity affords opportunity for the pursuit of a wider 
knowledge of such matters, in that degree does 
it come nearer to its legitimate end and purpose. 

Where, then, lies the error, if error there be? 
Undoubtedly in the assumption that for the pur- 
poses of a liberal education the Greek and Latin 
tongues may be fairly set aside in favor of a sup- 
posed equivalent in science and modern languages, 
and in the further assumption that the A.B. de- 
gree may, in view of such equivalent, be wisely 
extended to those who graduate in courses from 
which the classics are wholly excluded. In an- 
swer to the first of these assumptions, it would 
not be difficult to give the name of more than one 
eminent scholar and educator in support of the 
theory that for purposes of mental training and 
culture no better medium has yet been found than 
-the languages and literatures of ancient Greece 
and Rome, and that all attempts to find an equiva- 
lent for these studies have thus far failed. Wit- 
ness the testimony of the rector of the University 
of Berlin—“ that all efforts to find a substitute 
for the classical languages, whether in mathe- 
matics, the modern tongues, or in the natural 
sciences, have been hitherto unsuccessful.” And 
it may be observed that America at least is always 
ready to acknowledge, if not to overrate, the high 
authority of Germany in matters of education. 
In our own country, two men of eminence, long 
experience, and great breadth of view, have de- 
clared themselves with no uncertain voice to a 
like effect. “There is nothing,” says President 
McCosh, “in what is called our modern education 
to make up for the loss of the classics ;” and Pro- 
fessor Gildersleeve, of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, in his essay on “Classics and Colleges,” 
written for the Princeton Heview of July, 1878, 
makes use of the following language: “ Inevitable 
as part and parcel of our own civilization, indis- 
pensable as exemplars in those lines of achieve- 
ment which are peculiarly their own, the ancient 
élassics furnish us, besides all this, with the best 
gymnasium for the exercise of the mental facul- 
ties, as well as the finest theatre for the culture 
of wsthetic appreciation. ...The phraseology of 
our language was fixed by scholars, and in its 
highest ranges can only be extended by scholars, 
and if the control exercised by classical scholar- 
ship should be forever removed, our noble tongue 
would become a jangle of false notes or a rattling 
vulgarity of slang.” 

This may be strong language; but Professor 
Gildersieeve’s words need no apology. It is this 
_ liberal culture, this classical training, for which 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts has from time 
immemorial been given, and which that degree 
has always been generally acknowledged to rep- 
resent. No better proof of this exists than the 
fact that it was deemed necessary to create other 
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degrees, such as Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of 
Philosophy, and the like, when schools of tech- 
nology and scientific courses from which the 
classics were appropriately omicted, were first 
founded. 

If there is any truth in the statements of 
the eminent scholars just quoted, our colleges 
will do well to foster and uphold the claims of 
classical scholarship; they will shrink from 
every policy that tends to belittle it in the 
eyes of our youth; they will distinguish those 
who make it the chief pursuit of their under- 
graduate career by conferring’ on them, and 
on them alone, the only degree which can bear 
distinct and unequivocal testimony to that schol- 
arship; they will refrain from the injustice to all 
concerned of graduating in the list of Bachelors 
of Arts young men whose collegiate attainments, 
however great and useful, yet fail to include a 
fair acquaintance with the great masterpieces of 
antiquity. Sipnry G. ASHMORE, 

Prof. Lat. Lang. and Lit., Union College. 


CHRISTMAS BELLS AND 
CHARITIES. 


At the sound of the merry Christmas bells a 
dream of peace seems to steal upon city and coun- 
try as soft as Ben Adhem’s. The evil spirits fly 
from the cheerful clamor, and benevolence and 
hope come down to encircle the grateful land. 
The music of bells touched the fanciful genius of 
Poe, and he sang of them in words that rival their 
various sounds. But there was much truth in 
the medieval faith that the Christmas chimes 
are the most potent and the most suggestive of 
all. At Christmas, the poet of all ages tells us, 
“This bird of dawning singeth all night long, 

And then, they say, no spirit dares stir abroad. 

The nights are wholesome: then no planets strike, 

No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm, 

So hallowed and so gracious is the time.” 

Milton sang of the rabble rout of demons that 
fled at the Nativity in wild dismay, and the me- 
dizval legend is still full of truth even to us. 
The Christmas chimes banish selfishness, and for 
a moment at least we think of the wants of oth- 
ers. The demons are chained; the fierce rage 
of competition ceases ; good-will and charity rule 
over the hearts of men. 

It is the aim of modern thought to make this 
impulse a perpetual one. We should be glad to 
have every day a Christmas—full of the bene- 
factions of those who have something to give to 
those who are less fortunate. New York abounds 
in those permanent institutions of charity that 
never cease to lend aid tothe helpless. No city 
is more charitable. We have excellent societies 
for the care of children, for the old, the sick, the 
stranger, and the prisoner. “The cup of cold wa- 
ter” is enriched by unequalled bounties. It would 
be impossible to compute how many millions of 
money are given away annually in New York for 
the aid of those who are destitute. Yet still the 
Christmas chimes seem to call each year for new 
deeds of benevolence; the sad prospect widens 
incessantly ; the recent revelations of the condi- 
tion of many of the industrial poor make fresh 
demands upon the sympathy of the unselfish; a 
complete reform is required in many of the walks 
of trade; and immediate action alone can save 
those who suffer from the harsh extortions of un- 
just employers, from dreadful oppressions, and 
unmerited woes. 

The Christmas bells are full, too, of historical 
suggestions. The bell itself has become a sym- 
bol of modern faith. Yet we may remember 
that there was a time when they were almost un- 
known, when no bell-towers arose to summon the 
faithful, and when the modest Christians gather- 
ed silently in each other’s houses. With the Ro- 
mans the bell was sometimes hung at the door- 
way, and sometimes tinkled afar on the necks of 
browsing cattle. The tintinnabula of the days of 
Cesar were small and poor. It is impossible to 
say when they were first dev6ted to Christian wor- 
ship; but in the Middle Ages bells grew in size, 
and were looked upon with superstitious awe. 
They were blessed by the priest and consecrated 
to religious rites. Tall steeples were built, and 
campanili, or bell towers, that give to the modern 
city much of its peculiar charm. At Venice is 
the campanile, or clock tower of St. Mark’s, whose 
gilded dial was raised in 1494, as if to illustrate 
the discovery of a new world. At Florence is the 
most graceful of the campanili. But the most 
remarkable of all these towers is that of Cremo- 
na. It was a Guelphic labor, begun in 1283. It 
is three hundred and ninety-six feet high, with a 
huge clock and a chime of bells. In Russia are the 
largest bells, and they are held almost divine. In 
New York and London the Christmas bells ring 
out from Trinity or St. Paul’s, and the tall spires 
and steeples of the modern city still recall the 
fancies and visions of the Middle Ages. 

In the melody of the Christmas bells we always 
seem to hear the cheerful voices of children. It 
is the song of the Nativity. It is the joy of voung 
life bursting into new being ; and hence at Christ- 
mas we think chiefly of the care of the young 
and of the sorrow and the pains that poverty 
brings to them. The sad tales that come to us 
every day of the sufferings of families in bleak 
and crowded garrets, the beggar children that 
fill our streets, the vicious and degraded chil- 
dren that are brought before our courts and crowd 
our reformatories, tell of a part of our people to 
whom Christmas brings no cheer. It is for these 
that we have to labor. The Children’s Aid So. 
ciety, the Society for the Protection of Children, 
the various reformatories and asylums, the count- 
less streams of private charity, all tend to soften 
their unhappy lot. But a society that would pro- 
vide work for all,and support to the sick and 
feeble, is something still to be sought for. How 
shall we see to it that no one of this great class 
suffers either for want of work or want of proper 
aid? This is a question suggested by the Chirist- 
mas chimes. Lawrence. 
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THE AMERICAN FEDERATION 
OF LABOR. 


Wueruer the labor organizations should be 
amalgamated into one large body, or should form 
a federation in which each may retain its autono- 
my, is one of the subjects that has most seriously 
engaged the thought of the labor leaders. The 
tendency of the trades-unions has been toward a 
federation ; and the tendency of the Knights of 
Labor toward an amalgamation. 

Five years ago a loose sort of federation was 
formed by several trades-unions which maintain- 
ed its existence, but was never strong enough 
or definite enough to exert any great influence. 
Another movement was begun early in the year, 
by other trades-unions than those which formed 
this loose federation, to effect a more influential 
and definite general organization. This resulted 
in the recent meeting at Columbus, Ohio, of dele- 
gates from twenty-seven national and interna- 
tional trades-unions, who effected an organiza- 
tion which supersedes the former federation. 
The new organization, under the name of “ The 
American Federation of Labor,” comprises most 
of the better-known and better-organized unions, 
such as the Typographical Union, the Federation 
of Miners and Mine Laborers, the Cigar-makers’ 
International Union, the Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters and Joiners, and the Iron-moulders of North 
America. The twenty-seven labor organizations 
already thus united claim a membership of about 
350,000. 

The double purpose is to preserve the autonomy 
of every trade organization, and at the same time 
to devise a way where one trade can come to the 
rescue of another. It is a problem not unlike 
that which the founders of the Federal govern- 
ment had to solve. The trades-unions, like the 
States, insist that every one knows best how to 
manage its own affairs ; every one is jealous of any 
interference by any other one; and yet all recog- 
nize the necessity of combined action. The funda- 
meutal idea of the Federation is that no trades- 
union shall abridge the liberty of another. To 
quote from an explanation of the movement by 
one of its chief promoters: “The carpenters are 
better judges of all questions affecting their JAours 
of work or their rate of wages than the cigar- 
makers or the printers or the miners can possibly 
be. The first condition of healthful organization, 
therefore, is that the carpenters shall have a 
union of their own, and that they shall suffer no 
dictation from any other union. At the same 
time there are certain problems which all trades- 
unions have in common; for the whole labor 
world must pull together in the general effort to 
uplift the laborer.” 

Proceeding on this basis, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor has been organized so as to give 
the larger unions which enter it representation 
in proportion to their membership, but so as to 
give at the same time the smaller unions a great- 
er advantage than could be given by representa- 
tion on the per capita basis. Thus in the con- 
ventions a union with a membership of 4000 or 
less is allowed to have one delegate ; a union with 
8000 members, two delegates; a union with 16,000 
members, three delegates, and so on, the number 
of delegates increasing by one as the membership 
is doubled. 

The Executive Board of the Federation has the 
power to order all the unions in the Federation 
to come to the financial rescue of any one of them; 
but this Board has not the power to order a strike 
by the members of any union, or to have anything 
to do with any union’s own affairs. It deals with 
the unions themselves as units. One-half of 
one cent a month per capita is levied by all the 
unions to defray the expenses of the Federation. 
The Executive Board has no fund immediately at 
its disposal besides this, and this is for meeting 
the expenses of its officers and of the publication 
of an official journal. But in case of a strike by 
one union, it has the power, if it approve the strike, 
to command the treasuries of all the unions for 
succor and defence. “The way to prevent strikes,” 
one leading promoter of this general organiza- 
tion maintains, “is to be able to make every strike 
successful.” 

The President and leader of the Executive 
Board of the American Federation of Labor is 
Gompers, of New York, who is Second 
Vice-President of the International Cigar-makers’ 
Union, and President of the Working-men’s As- 
sembly of New York. Mr. Gomprrs is an Eng- 
lishman by birth, and is now in his thirty-seventh 
year. He worked as a cigar-maker from his fif- 
teenth year until he was called on to give his time 
to the official conduct of his union. He has been 
a prominent promoter of the plan of federation, 
and though himself a Knight of Labor, an oppo- 
nent of amalgamation. He was twice President 
of the first Federation, and has long been a prom- 
inent officer of his own union. 

The members of the trades-unions who stoutly 
contend for the autonomy of their organizations, 
but who desire a general union of labor organi- 
zations for such purposes as they have in com- 
mon, regard the formation of this Federation as 
the most important movement yet made for the 
strengthening of the labor organizations; and 
they think that this is the final shape that the 
labor organizations in Awerica will take. The 
annual convention will be a sort of Congress, in 
which they will all have representation, but ong 
basis that will give the smaller ones power to 
maintain their autonomy; and during the inter- 
vals between these conventions the Executive 
Board will have functions analogous to the func- 
tions of a Supreme Court, with a certain execu- 
tive power added. The leaders of this movement 
think that this Executive Board will be conserva- 
tive, because it will always be composed of 
members of different unions, and that the ef- 
fect on the unions themselves will be restrain- 
ing, because for any union to ask aid and fail 
to receive it would tend to discredit its manage- 
ment, 
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The World Went Very Well Then.” 


By WALTER BESANT, 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 
HOW BESS WENT AWAY. 


Ir was only three weeks after the sentence that 
the condemned man received a summons to pre- 
pare himself for his execution, which was fixed 
for Monday, February the Twenty-third, This 
was a shorter space between sentence and exe- 
cution than was awarded to the unhappy Admi- 
ral Byng, who had eight weeks in which to pre- 
pare himself for death. However, Jack com- 
plained not, and received the announcement in a 
becoming spirit,and presently sent a letter to 
my father, who lost no time in visiting him, and 
continued daily to visit him uatil the day of exe- 
cution, 

Now here I have to write down a strange thing, 
and one which is hardly to be credited. From the 
day of his trial (when, as I have said, the Court 
was crowded with ladies) to the day before the ex- 
ecution, the ship was visited every day by ladies cu- 
rious to see and, if possible, to converse with this 
young and @nfortunate officer. But he would not 
receive any. One day, however (it was after the 
day had been fixed for carrying out the sentence), 
there came a lady on board who would take no 
denial, but wrote down her name upon the back 
of a playing-card, and peremptorily ordered that 
it should be taken to the prisoner. She was very 
finely dressed, and they took her for a great lady, 
and obeyed her, taking the card to the Captain’s 
cabin. She was so quick, however, that she fol- 
lowed the messenger, and so forced her way in. 

“My handsome Jack!” she cried, but stopped 
short, because she found another woman with 
him. 

“Madam,” said Jack, rising, “ this is an unex- 
pected honor.” 

“T came, Captain,” she said, “ because we are 
old friends,and because I would fain help thee 
if I can.” 

“No one can, Madam.” 

“And because if I cannot, thou mayst still 
help me.” 

“You may command me, Madam.” 

“Nay,” she said, looking still at Bess, “ why 
so formal, Jack? ’Tis terrible to think that in a 
few days—” 

“Madam, my time is short; pray remember 
that, and be brief.” 

“Why, Captain,” she laughed, “’twas but a 
little thing ; and perhaps this lady will grant me 
five minutes alone—” 

“Tt needs not,” said Jack; “you can speak 
openly before her.” 

“In that case it will be needless. Yet I will 
try. Captain, thou art condemned to die. ‘Tis 
sad, indeed. Yet ‘tis true. Now consider my 
case. I am deeply in debt. I have quarrelled 
with my Lord. Marry me, and so take my debts 
off my back. Nay, Madam” —for Bess sprang 
to her feet, “ be pacified. "Tis but an empty form 
that Iask. He shall marry me,and I will retire 
with the clergyman, and so he will free me at a 
stroke of all my debts.” 

“Madam,” said Jack, before Bess could find 
time to speak, “‘ you are unfortunately too late. 
It is impossible that I could gratify you in this 
request, because I am married already. This 
lady is my wife—my most unfortunate wife.” 

“Oh, Madam!” said the actress, with a deep 
courtesy, “I beg humbly to be forgiven! Believe 
me,I did not know. Well, Captain,” she heaved 
a sigh, “of all the men I have ever known thou 
hast gone nearest to make me think I have a 
heart. My poor Jack!” She seized his hand 
and kissed it. “Oh, Madam,” she turned to 
Bess, “I thought not of this. I thought I should 
find him over a bowl of punch, drinking away his 
care. Alas! I remember you now. You loved 
him, and....I remember you... . Poor child! 
Who shall comfort thee ?” 

So she stole away, weeping, and left them 
alone. 

It was, indeed, true. The first service which 
Jack had asked of my father was to marry him 
to Bess Westmoreland. It was done secretly in 
the cabin, with no other witnesses than myself 
and the First Lieutenant, Mr. Colin Macdonald. 
So Bess got her heart’s desire, and the old witch’s 
prophecy proved true—that in the midst of 
troubles she should marry the man she loved. 
But what a marriage! After this my father, as 
I have said, visited him daily, and every morning 
asked the prayers of the congregation for one 
about to die. 

The sentence was to be carried out on the 
Monday morning. On Sunday, with a heart as 
heavy as lead, I prepared to say farewell. 

I went on board about ten o’clock, at the time 
of morning prayers. Bess was already in the 
cabin, seated at the window, which was open, 
though the morning was cold, her face pressed 
against the bars. Jack was at the table writing 
a letter for the Admiral. 

“It is nearly finished, dear lad,” he said, look- 
ing up with a smile. “Courage! To die would 
be nothing—but for leaving Bess. Be kind to 
her, Luke; be kind to her.” 

I looked to see her burst into tears. But no 
—she listened without a tear or even a sob. 
“This night, after I have parted with her, will be 
long, I fear. Your father hath comforted me 
greatly in the matter of religion, wherefore I have 
now a sure and certain hope, if I may humbly 
say so, though hitherto I have thought little of 
these matters. It is a blessed thing for thought- 
less sailors that we have a Church to rule our 
faith, and forms of prayer to save our souls. He 
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will come to-morrow, for the last prayers, before 
seven. At eight, the boats of the ships in port 
will surround the ship, the death-signal will be 
displayed, a gun will be fired, the crew will be 
drawn up on the deck, and the prisoner will be 
brought out.” Bess listened without changing 
her countenance. Was she, then, turned into 
stone by sorrow, like Niobe ? 

I cannot write down the words with which he 
bade me farewell, nor my own. Suffice it that we 
took leave of each other with, on my side, all 
that a bleeding heart could find to say, and on his, 
with a message which I made haste to deliver to 
the Admiral, his patron and benefactor. 

Then I left him alone with Bess. 

It was arranged that they should part upon 
the hour when she must leave the ship and go 
ashore. He was peremptory that she must not 
try to see him in the morning, lest the sight of 
her might unman him. To stand upon the deck 
with eyes unbandaged, resolute, and firm, was the 
only duty left for him to perform. Therefore 
Bess must part with him on Sunday night. She 
acquiesced, still without a single tear. But when 
the hour drew near, instead of hanging round 
his neck and weeping, she took both his hands 
in hers, and said: 

“ Jack—dear Jack—my own Jack !—you made 
me a promise the other day. The time hath 
come to keep it.” 

‘“* A promise, dear heart? Why, what can I do 
for thee now ?” 

“You would grant any request that I should 
make. The time hath now come.” 

“Tis granted beforehand, dear girl.” 

“My request, Jack, is that you will live, and 
not die.” 

“ Bess ” 

“That you will live, and not die. Listen! We 
have arranged everything for this evening. Mr. 
Brinjes hath managed all for us. See!”—she 
whispered him very earnestly. 

He gazed at her in a sort of stupefaction. 

“We shall not stay in the country. A Dutch 
boat waits us off Barking Creek; the master, a 
boy, and yourself will sail her across to Holland. 
If the wind is fair, we shall make a Dutch port 
in a day; oh! it is all arranged. We shall not 
stay in Holland, but take ship to the Dutch East 
Indies, and thence to the South Seas, where we 
will live—oh! my Jack—far, far away from the 
world; and I will work for thee. So we shall 
forget the past and Deptford, and—and—every- 
thing, and there will be a new life for us—oh! a 
new life, whether it be short or long, with no one 
to remind us of what hath happened. Oh! my 
poor tortured dear—it is through me—through 
me—that all this disgrace hath come upon thee; 
yes—and it shall be through me that thy life shall 
be saved !” 

“ Bess, I cannot! They would say that it was 
fitting that one who could cowardly strike the 
flag should also cowardly run away from punish- 
ment.” 

“What matter what they say? Shall we care 
what they say when we are sailing together 
among those islands? Will it touch our hearts 
any more to think of their praise or blame ?” 

“ Bess, I cannot !—oh! my tender heart, I can- 
not !” 

“ Then, Jack, thou shalt. Thy promise is pass- 
ed—a solemn promise before GOD. Wilt thou 
break that promise too, and go before Heaven, 
thy last act another broken pledge ?” 

Well, he fought awhile, and he yielded at 
length ; and then she kissed him and went away ; 
but she held her handkerchief to her eyes, so 
that those who saw her might not suspect. 

At the head of the gangway, which, for the 
convenience of the court-martial, had been made 
into an accommodation -ladder, furnished with 
rails and entering-ropes, stood Aaron Fletcher on 

uard. 
are Thou art satisfied at last, Aaron ?” said Bess. 

“‘ Not yet, but I shall be to-morrow,” he replied, 
whispering, because a sentry must not talk. 

She said no more, but passed down the steps 
and into the boat. 

In the afternoon, being in great distress of 
heart, I went to visit Mr. Brinjes. He was not 
sleeping, but was busied over a great number 
of small packages arranged in order upon the 
table. 

‘“‘T have seen the last of him,” said L 

“Ay? Is Bess with him ?” said he. 

“T am troubled about Bess. I think she hath 
gone distracted; for she weeps no more, and 
once I saw her laugh. She catches her breath, 
too, and is impatient.” 

“For her distraction I will answer. I knowa 
remedy for it, and that remedy she shall ‘have. 
As for the catching of her breath, that too shall 
be cured. As for her impatience, I cannot help it, 
because it was impossible to complete the job be- 
fore to-day.” 

I asked him what he meant. 

“ Hath not Bess told you, then? Why, she was 
to have told you this morning before she broke 
the thing to Jack. Tis a good girl who can keep 
a secret. Itis not true, mind ye, that no woman 
can keep a secret. Where their lovers are con- 
cerned they can keep fifty thousand basketfuls 
of secrets, and never spill so much as a single 
one.” 

He began to open the packets, and to count 
their contents. They contained guineas, about 
fifty in each packet, and there seemed to be no 
end to them. 

“ This,” he said, “‘ comes of twenty years’ honest 
industry. If a man takes in his shop six half- 
crowns a day, and spends only one, in twenty years 
he shall be master, look you, of no less than four 
thousand pounds.” 

Heavens! could he really be the owner of so 
great a property? When he had counted the 
money he dropped it in three or four leathern 
bags, which he tied to a belt below his waistcoat. 
“ Now,” said he, “ if we capsize, I shall go straight 
to Davy’s Locker. Give me the skull-stick, my 
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lad—so.” He looked at the horrid thing with 
admiration. “I thought at first of giving it to 
Philadelphy, but now I will not, because she has 
lied to me about the Great Secret, which I find 
she doth not, after all, possess. So much I sus- 
pected. She shall not have the Obeah stick. 
Besides, Heaven knows whither we are going, or 
what powers we may want; therefore I shall 
keep the stick.” He wrapped a cloth about the 
skull, and tied it up so that no one should know 
what it was. Then he laid it upon the table. 

I observed then that everything was ready as 
if for departure. The shelves were empty; the 
fire was out; there were ashes of burnt paper in 
the grate; the famous charts were rolled up and 
lving on the table beside the skull-stick. What 
did it mean ? 

“Why,” he said, “since Bess hath not told 
you, I will not either. But—I think we can trust 
thee, Luke—surely we can trust thee, if any one. 
Thou lovest Jack, I know, and Bess too, in thy 
mild and milky way. Why, a lad of spirit would 
have carried the girl off years ago, Jack or no 
Jack. However—that is enough. My lad, we 
want thy help. There is no other that we can 
trust. It is life or death ... life or death... 
life or death, Say that to thyself, and forget not 
to be here at nine of the clock this evening.” 

“What is to be done at nine ?” 

“Tt is life or death, I say. Life or death! 
Now go; I have much todo. It is life or death. 
Two lives or two deaths. Life ordeath. There- 
fore, fail not.” 


At nine o’clock I kept my appointment, wonder- 
ing what would happen. 

Bess was there, wrapped in a cloak and hood; 
in her hand she carried a small parcel. Mr. Brin- 
jes was waiting, muffled and cloaked, his hat tied 
over his ears, and a roll—containing, I suppose, 
his charts and his famous skull-stick—under his 
arm. 

“Come, lad,” he said, “thou shalt know soon 
what it is we have to do.” 

It was a dark and rainy night; the wind blew 
in gusts ; the streets were deserted, save for some 
drunken fellow, who rolled along, bawling as he 
went. Mr. Brinjes led the way toward the river, 
and we were presently at the Stairs, where the 
boats lay fastened to the rings by their long 
painters. 

“Take the outside boat of all,” said the Apothe- 
cary; “her oars are left in her on purpose. So, 
haul her to the stairs. Stepin, Bess. She is but 
a little dingey, but she will serve. Luke, you have 
to row. You may shut your eyes, and keep them 
shut, if you like, for I shall steer.” 

I began to suspect that something serious was 
to be attempted, but I obeyed without question 
or remonstrance. 

’T was then high tide, or a little on the ebb, so 
that at midnight the ebb would be at its strong- 
est. I untied the painter and shoved off. Then 
I took my seat and the oars, and rowed while 
Mr. Brinjes steered. 

The river was rough and dark, save for the 
lights displayed by the ships. The Calypso was 
moored very nearly off the mouth of the dock, 
but in mid-stream. Mr. Brinjes suffered me to 
row almost across the river, as if he were making 
for one of the stairs on the other side. Then he 
put her head up-stream, and steered so that the 
boat approached the Calypso, whose lights he 
knew, not as if we were boarding her, but as if 
we were making our way across her bows to the 
Dog-and-Duck Stairs of Redriff. The precaution 
was not necessary, perhaps, seeing how dark it 
was; but the eyes of sailors are sharper than 
those of landsmen, and the watch must not allow 
a boat to approach a ship without a challenge. 
We crossed the bows, therefore, of the Calypso, 
I still rowing, and the boat apparently heading 
to the opposite shore. 

But while we were still under the shadow, so 
to speak, of the great ship’s bows, my cockswain 
whispered, “‘ Easy rowing—ship oars.”’ 

I could not guess what he intended. "Twas 
this. 

The Calypso lay pretty high out of water. The 
tide was running strong. Mr. Brinjes turned the 
boat’s head and ran her straight under the side 
of the ship. He then, being as quick and skilful 
in the handling of a boat as any man sixty years 
younger, stepped into the bows, and with hand 
and boat-hook worked the boat along the side of 
the vessel to the stern, where he hooked on, and 
whispered that we must now wait. 

“We have more than two hours still to wait. 
I think the watch will have no suspicion, and ’tis 
better to wait here an hour or two than to hurry 
at the end, and so perhaps be seen and the whole 
plot spoiled. Here we lie snug.” 

We might be lying snug, but we lay more than 
commonly cold, and the wind and rain beat into 
one’s face. Bess sat, however, with her hood 
thrown ‘back, careless of cold or rain; and Mr. 
Brinjes lay muffled up in the bows. But in his 
hand he held the boat-hook. 

The ships’ bells and the town clocks and the 
Greenwich clocks made such a clashing in our 
ears, every quarter of an hour, as kept us aware 
of the time. Never before did I understand how 
slowly he crawleth. Why, there seemed to me 
an hour between each quarter, and a whole night 
between each hour. 

When the clocks began to strike midnight 
Bess looked up, and the old man threw off his 
cloak. “Oars out,” he whispered. “Gently. 
Don’t splash. Here he is!” 

We were immediately, though I knew it not, 
below the windows of Jack’s cabin, which was 
the Captain’s state-room. Below his wihdow 
were those of the First and Second Lieutenants, 
and Mr. Brinjes had chosen the time of midnight 
because then the watches would be changing, 
and these officers would be on deck or else fast 
asleep. It was as he expected. The end of a 
rope fell into the water close beside the boat, and 
then, hand under hand, our prisoner came swiftly 


down. Ina moment he was sitting in the stern. ' 
Then Mr. Brinjes let go, and the tide, hurrying 
down the river as fast as a mill-race, carried us 
noiselessly and swiftly away. 

No one spoke, but Mr. Brinjes again took the 
ropes, and I began to row. We were very soon, 
keeping in mid-stream, past Greenwich and past 
Woolwich, I rowing as hard as I could, and the 
ebb-tide strong, so that we made very good way 
indeed. 

Presently we came alongside a small vessel 
lying moored off Barking Creek, and Mr. Brinjes 
steered the boat alongside, and caught a rope. 

“ Now, Bess,” he said, “ quick ; climb up.” 

She caught hold of the cleats, and ran up’ the 
rude gangway as nimbly as any sailor. Mr. Brin- 
jes followed. 

Then Jack seized my hand. “ Farewell, dear 
lad,” he said ; “I thought not to see thee again. 
Farewell.” 

So he followed, and left me alone in the boat. 

“Sheer off, Luke,” said Mr. Brinjes, looking 
over the side, “sheer off, and take her back to 
the Stairs. Tell no one what hath been done. 
Farewell. We sail for the Southern Seas.” 

Then I saw that they were hoisting sail. She 
was a Dutch galiot, carrying a main and mizzen 
mast, with a large gaff main-sail. These, with a 
stay-sail, a flying top-sail, and one or two bowsprit 
jibs, would, with this wind and tide, take her 
down to the North Foreland very quickly, after 
which, if the wind still continued fair, she might 
expect to make the port of Rotterdam in sixteen 
or perhaps twenty hours more. 

When I had painfully pulled the boat up- 
stream and gotten her back in her place at the 
Stairs, and was at last in bed, I began to under- 
stand fully what had been done—namely, that a 
great crime had been committed in the rescue of 
a prisoner sentenced to death, and that, with my 
two accomplices, I was liable to be tried and— 
I fell asleep before I could remember what the 
punishment would be. 


— 


CHAPTER XLV. 
THE CONCLUSION. 


THE next morning my father was astir by six ; 
and I, hearing him, and remembering suddenly 
what had happened, could sleep no more, but rose 
quickly, and dressed. He was already in wig and 
cassock ; his clerk in readiness with prayer-book, 
bible, and the materials wherewith to administer 
the Supper of the Lord. 

“My son,” he said, “ the ministration to a dy- 
ing man is the most awful part of a clergyman’s 
holy duties; and yet it is that which should most 
fill him with gratitude and joy. Terrible it is at 
all times to watch the soul take its flight into the 
unknown regions ; most terrible of all when death 
comes violently upon one still young and strong 
and in the prime of his day.” 

More he would have said; but here we were 
interrupted by tl e arrival of the Admiral himself, 
borne in an arm-chair by his four negroes, his 
feet swathed in flannel, and himself wrapped_in 
warm cloaks, for twas dangerous for him to leave 
the warmth of his own room. 

“ Doctor,” he said, when the men had set him 
down, “ you are now about tocomfort our boy in his 
last moments.” Here he paused awhile, the tears 
running down his cheeks. ‘“ His last moments, 
poor lad,” he repeated. “I could not lie still 
and think that he should die without a word 
from me. Therefore, though I would not turn 
his thoughts away from religion, I cannot let him 
die with never a word from his father’s oldest 
friend. ’Twere inhuman. Tell him, therefore, 
from me, that I now plainly perceive that he was 
mad, Other men besides himself have gone mad 
at sea. I know one who went mad and jumped 
overboard, in a storm; and another who went 
mad and ran amuck on the quarter-deck with a 
cutlass, wounding many before he was disarmed ; 
and another—but no matter. He was mad. Tell 
him that for the act of God there is nothing but 
resignation. The thing might have happened to 
any. We are fools to feel any shame init. As 
for all that went before and that came after his 
madness, tell him we are proud of him therefor, 
and we shall remain proud of him. But, for his 
own sake, we are grieved that he was not killed 
in the recapture of the vessel. Bid him, there- 
fore, meet his death with a calm heart—a brave 
heart, I. know, will not fail him. Take him my 
last blessing, and my undiminished love. There 
is no question, tell him, of forgiveness.- The act 
of God must not be questioned. But the pity 
of it—oh! Doctor—the pity of it!” and with that 
he fell to weeping like a child. . 

And then the two old men wept together, but 
I, who knew what had happened, and that there 
would be no execution that day, had no tears. 

They carried back the Admiral and put him to 
bed again, and I accompanied my father as far as 
the Stairs. As I returned slowly, my heart full 
of strange emotions, the bell of St. Paul’s began 
to toll the passing knell. No need to ask for 
whom that bell was tolling. At the sound the 
women came to the doors and began to cry, and 
to talk together, full of pity, the kind-hearted 
creatures, shrews as they were, and slatterns, and 
drabs. The old men at the Trinity Hospital were 
gathered together in their quadrangie talking of 
the boy they had known and loved. The Barber 
and his four ’prentices were busy shaving, the 
shop full, everybody talking at the same time; 
and in his door-way stood Mr. Westmoreland, 
looking up and down the street, with troubled 


ace. 
“Where is she?” he asked. “Mr. Luke, 
where is my Bess ?” 
“Indeed, Mr. Westmoreland,” I replied, 
“where should she be if not in her own bed ?” 
“She hath not been home all night. I have 
heard talk of her and Captain Easterbrook. But 
that poor young man is to be shot this morning. 
Where can she be? They tell me that she spends 
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the days in his cabin. Sir, you know them both: 
I faith he hath played her false. Who would 
have daughters? Yet if she is all day long with 
him, needs must that she come ashore in the 
evening, Mr. Luke. Who, Sir, I ask you, would 
have daughters to plague his oldage? I thougiit 
she might have stayed at the Apothecary’s, and 
I have knocked, but I can make no one hear. 
Think you that Mr. Brinjes is dead? He is al- 
ready of a very great old age. This is a terrible 
morning. That poor young gentleman must die ; 
he must be cut off in the pride of his life and 
strength, the comeliest man I have ever seen ; and 
he hath stolen my daughter’s heart away. Why, 
what shall I do with her when he isdead? How 
shall I endure her despair and her grief; how 
find consolation to assuage her wrath when he is 
gone 

I knew very well how that question would be 
answered. But I could not tell him what had 
happened. 

“Tt is his passing-bell,” the Penman continued. 
“Lord have mercy upon his soul! He is young, 


and hath doubtless committed some of the sins. 


of youth. The Lord forgive him! He hath often 
used profane language, and that.in my hearing. 
The Lord forgive him! As for his striking his 
colors, that will not, I ani sure, be laid to his 
charge. Besides, he hath atoned for thid sin by 


his death. The Lord forgive him for an honest—_ 


and brave lad! ’Twas once a joy to see him han- 
dle his logarithms. Will they bury him in Str. 
Paul’s church-yard ? Poor lad! Poor lad! What 
shall I say to Bess to comfort her when she comes 
home ?” 

Thus he went on prattling; but I left him. 

At the door of Mr. Brinjes’s shop stood his 
assistant, knocking, 

“Sir,” he said, “I am afraid that something 
hath happened to my master, for I have knocked 
and cannot make him hear.” 

I advised him to wait half an hour or so, and 
then to knock again. ; 


It was impossible to rest. I went again to the 


Stairs, where the watermen should be hanging 
about. There was not one man there, nor a sin- 
gle boat. Round the Calypso there was a great 
fleet of ships’ boats,and Thames eats, all wait- 
ing for the execution. - People had come down 
from London — even, they said, as far as from 


Chelsea—to see the sight. Whiy, they could see 


nothing from the river. True, they might have 
the satisfaction of hearing the roll of the mus- 
kets. TLere never was so great a concourse on 
the river, even on the day of Horn Fair. 

At eight o’clock—the time of execution—ev- 
erybody listened to hear the rattling of the guns. 
But there was silence. Presently, I know not 
how it began, there sprang up a rumor—only a 
rumor at first—that the sentence would not be 
carried out that morning; then it became certain 
that there would be no execution at all; and it 
was spread abroad that, at the last moment, the 


Captain had been respited. About eleven o’clock . 


the boats dispersed and returned again, the peo- 
ple disappointed. It was not until later that it 
was known — because at first no ene, not even 


my father and his clerk, was permitted to leave . 


the ship—that Captain Easterbrook could not be 
shot, because he could not be found. 

I found the Apothecary’s shop open—they had 
broken in at the back—and the assistant was 
mixing medicines and prescribing. 

“Sir,” he said, “my master is gone. He hath 
not slept in his bed. He hath taken his money 
and his charts, but nothing else.” 

“His money and his charts? How do you 
know that he hath taken his money ?” 

‘‘I know where he kept it, and I looked to see 
if it was gone. Because, I said, if my master’s 
money is still there, he will return. But it is 
gone ; therefore I know that he has gone.” 

‘“‘ Whither hath he gone, sirrah ?” 

“T know not, sir; any more””—here he boked 
mighty cunning—“ than I know whither Captain 
Easterbrook hath gone, or Bess Westmoreland, 
or what you were doing with my master and 
Bess on the Stairs last night at nine o’clock.” 

Now I have never learned if this man knew 
more than the fact that we were upon the Stairs 
at that time. Certainly he could not know the 
whole truth. 

“T think,” I said, “that if Cwere you, I would 


continue to carry on the busin>ss without asking - 


any questions, until your master returns.” 

“I will, Sir,” he replied; and he did. His 
master did not return, and this fortunate young 
man succeeded to a good stock and a Hourishing 
trade, and would doubtless have become rich but 
for the accident of being killed by a drunken 
sailor. 


When it became known that Mr. Brinjes, Bess, . 


and the Captain had all disappeared on the same 
evening, it was impossible not to connect these 
three events; and all the world believed (what 
was perfectly true) that the girl had run away 
with the Captain, and that Mr. Brinjes had gone 
too, out of pure affection for them. 


The Admiral presently recovered from his at- 
tack, but he went no more to the Sir Jolin Fal- 
staff, and entirely lost his former spirits ; and, as 
I have already said, within a vear or two was car- 
ried off by an attack of gout in the stomach. 
Shortly afterward I was so happy as to win the 
affections of Castilla. She informed me that, 
although she was carried away by natural pride 
in so gallant a wooer as Jack, she had never felt 
for him such an assurance in his constancy as is 
necessary to secure happiness, and that when she 
heard of his infatuated passion for so common a 
creature as Bess Westmoreland, she was thank- 
ful for her release, though she deplored the sad 
cause of it. “ We no longer,” she often says, 
‘“‘burn women for witchcraft, but such a girl as 
Bess, who can so bewitch a gallant man as to 
make him invoke the curse of Heaven upon him 
if he prove inconstant, and thereby bring him to 

(Continued on page S53, Supplement.) 
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SAMUEL GOMPERS, PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOR. 
sy J. H. Ryps, Cievetanp, On10o.—(See Pace 846.) 


JAMES D. WARREN. 


Tar Republican party of New York State has lost in the death 
of James D. Warren one of its most active and prominent lead- 
ers. Mr. Warren had been ill since before the November election, 
and had no hopes of recovering, as he recognized his symptoms to 
he the same that preceded his father’s death a few years ago. 
Born in Bennington, New York, January 19, 1823, he removed at 
an early age to the town of Clarence, Erie County, where his youth 
was spent as an assistant to his father, a farmer, who also kept a 
country store. He seemed to drift into politics naturally, and while 
yet quite young he was elected Supervisor of the town. In 1854 
he was elected County Treasurer, filling that position for three 


SANTA CLAUS AMONG THE POOR.—Drawy sy P.S. News. 
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MARSHALL P. WILDER. 
sy J. W. Brack & Co., Boston.—[Sze Pace 843.) 


years. Mr. Warren’s career as a journalist began in 1861, when, 
in connection with Josepa and Josepa Cannes, he pur- 
chased the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser. A year later Mr. Can- 
DEE retired,and Mr. James MatrHews, now proprietor of the Zz- 
press, was admitted into the partnership. In 1877, when Mr. Mar- 
THEWs retired from the partnership, Mr. Warren purchased the 
entire interest in the paper, and retained his position of proprietor 
and editor up to the time of his death. As the editor of a politi- 
cal newspaper he went into the work of party management and 
organization with an earnestness which soon brought him the repu- 
tation of being a shrewd political leader. He repeatedly served 
on the different State and National Committees of his party, and 
has been a delegate to every State Convention since 1872. Mr. 
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JAMES D. WARREN. 
sy Burrato, New 


Warren was one of the famous 306 who worked so hard for the 
renomination of General Grant at the Chicago Convention in 1880, 
and was equally earnest in his support of General Artuer for the 
nomination in 1884. Although the candidate chosen was far from 
being the candidate of his choice, yet his position as the Chairman 
of the Republican State Committee put upon him the chief stress 
of the canvass in the most important State in the Union, which 
was also one of the most doubtful. He had fairly earned a con- 
tinuance of this place by his successful conduct of the State can- 
vass. The plan of campaign pursued did not in all respects meet 
his wishes. His own services were none the less earnest and skil- 
ful, and the defeat of Mr. BLarne. was not chargeable to any act 
or omission on the part of Mr. WaRREy, 
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TOBOGGANING IN NEW YORK, 
Tre juvenile toboggan rudely began its career 


- in New York in the days of the Dutch, though 


strangely enough all the historians of the city 
fail to make mention of the fact. But the day 
of the mature toboggan is just come. At the 
Polo Grounds, One-hundred-and-tenth Street and 
Fifth Avenue, a duplicate of the famous slide at 
Montreal has been construéted, and tobogganing 
is to have its “ season,” with as clear a right toa 
place among metropolitan amusements as base- 
ball or the opera. Toboggan clubs have been or- 
ganized, and certain evenings are set apart when 
only the members of certain clubs will be admit- 
ted to the grounds. At all other times an admis- 
sion fee is charged, and an admission fee is a sort 
of official notice that the sport has passed from 
what may be called the promiscuous and im- 
promptu stage to the ‘ee * a recognized and 
fashionable amusement. e problem of how 
children of mature vears may slide down-hill and 
maintain their dignity is now happily solved in 
New York. 

The height from which the start is made is 
forty-two feet, and the descent is down an incline 
one bundred and sixty feet long, which makes a 
highly sensational angle. It is not for lack of 
apeed if the descent does not gratify the most in- 
tense yearning fur the period of boyhood and 
truancy, for the most reckless youngster never 
ventured down a steeper hill when it was frozen 
as smooth as glass; or if he did, he did not live 
to long for a repetition of the experience. But 
tubogganing as a science is rid of the dangers 
which the daring small boy encounters. To be- 
gin with, the toboggan itself is now constructed 
so that it might be approved by life-insurance 
companies, and so as to cost more than most lads 
who seek snow-covered hill-sides have to spend 
for a whole winter's sport. Only one is allowed 
to start on the tracks at a time, and the conduct- 
or has to give assurance that he knows how to 
steer. A careful “starter” sets the toboggan 
going, and before he could possibly start another 
the first one has made its way far out along the 
road of snow. The tracks are of perfectly smooth 
ice, and the ruts cut in them are filled with water 
and frozen twice a day. At the foot of the in- 
cline the three tracks lead into a wide road of 
snow with a hard surface, which describes a semi- 
circle, so that at the end of the swift journey the 
riders are not as far from the starting-point as if 
they had gone in a straight line. Although the 
enthusiastic tobogganér always enjoys the walk 
back, he is content that it should be as much 
shorter than the ride down as possible. 

The total length of the principal run is 1200 
feet. On the other side of the Polo Grounds is a 
shorter slide. The incline there is hardly more 
than half as long or as high as on the other side. 
The toboggans from each slide meet those from 
the other, where the force of each is spent. It 
is a very fine sight from the end of the Polo 
Grounds to see the swift sleds coming down on 
buth sides, loaded with riders in the gay uniforms 
of their clubs, while another company of them is 
returning across the semicircle and pulling their 
toboggans up the inclines. And the sight is all 
the finer in the evening when the grounds are 
lighted. Scientific and fashionable tobogganing 
gives sufficient amusement to justify this en- 
croachment on the monopoly formerly enjoyed by 
the small boy on the hill-side. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Iutrations and counterfeits have again appeared. 
Be sure that the word “ Horsrorn's” is on the wrap- 
per. None are genuine without it.—[ Adv.) 


PROF. DOREMUS ON TOILET SOAPS: 

** You have demonstrated that a Per¥xoT.y pure soap 

may be made. I, therefore, to ladies 
and to the community in general the emplayment of 
your pure * La Belle’ toilet soap over any 
article.” 
(Cuas. 8S. Hteains’ “ La Better” Bovevet Tor.er Soap 
Being made from choicest stock, with a large percent- 
age of GLvorRrine, is specially adapted for Toilet, Bath, 
and Infanta—(Adv. } 


BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


Have a Direct on Tur InFLaMep Parts, 
Giving relief in Conghs, Colde, Hoarseness, and the 

various Throat Troubles to which Singers and Public 
are liable only in boxes. Price 2% cts. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mes. Winstow's Sootruine should always be 
ueed for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cnres wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. 25c. a bottle.—[Adbv.) 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’ 


, Breakfast Cocoa. 


Bea = Warranted absolutely pure 


ae 


Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admiiably adapted for invalide as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
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A NEW PHASE OF DARWINISM. | 


A Devecopment or Herepity; Tar Power or 
Fartn; A Searcy ror Purity; A ReGEeNxera- 
TION OF BLoop; THe Savine Power or Pvriry. 


Erasuvus Darwin, the man of science, the poet, 
and the good physician, came to Lichfield, Staf- 
fordshire, England, fresh from the University of 
Edinburgh, about the year 1760, when he was not 
thirty years of age. He took a humble suite 
of rooms on a street that overlooked the silvery 
Trent, and at once entered upon practice, which 
in a remarkably short time became extensive and 
lucrative. With professional popularity he gain- 
ed social distinction among the voung people of 
the town. In the shadow of the noble cathedral 
he found friendship and association, such as had 
been denied the other great Lichfield man, Sam- 
uel Johnson, and such as had been given Lich- 
fieldians like Gilbert Walmsley and Henry Hervey. 
There were young ladies of rank and wealth who 
smiled on him, and were willing to give their 
money and titles in exchange for his love, but he 
cared not. Marriage was far from his thoughts. 
His profession was his all. He had no time for 
love or pleasure. 

In 1768 he was called upon one day by Thomas 
Chaffee, a wealthy brewer, who complained of a 
severe pain in his stomach. The doctor had been 
doing a great deal to stay the tide of intemper- 
ance that was cursing the borough, but his words 
had not weighed against the product of Chaffee’s 
malt. Now a chance for an effective temperance 
lecture was at hand. 

“Thomas,” he said, “ you have got a cancer. 
Your liquor caused it. I cannot cure you. You 
have committed suicide, but for God’s sake stop 
your brewing before you commit unnumbered 
homicides.” 

Quite naturally such plain language displeased 
the brewer, and he went home enraged. His 
daughter Sinai shared her father’s anger when 
she heard of the young doctor’s words, and hav- 
ing a wild spirit of her own, she forthwith called 
on Dr. Darwin to show her resentment. The out- 
come of the call was that the iady admired the 
physician’s quiet courage of conviction, and he 
reciprocated by admiring her championship of 
her father and his vocation. 

The result was mutual love and a marriage en- 
gagement. In a few months Thomas Chaffee 
was dead of gastric cancer, and his daughter had 
shown her love for Dr. Darwin by selling the 
brewery, and by working hand in hand with him 
to diminish drunkenness. She would do anything 
for him, and she loved him with most beautiful 
strength and depth of affection. 

But the doctor was too scientific to be a true 
lover. He was too much like his grandson. The 
girl pleased him well, but after a protracted en- 
gagement he heartlessly broke it by arguing to 
himself and his fiancée that it was probable that 
she would inherit her father’s terrible malady, 
and that such a probability would entail a burden 
of unhappiness on them both. Such cool reason- 
ing was a dreadful blow to the orphan girl, and, as 
nothing was left to bind her to her native town, 
she soon emigrated to America. Dr. Darwin re- 
moved from Lichfield to Derby a little later, and 
won great fame as an author and a scientist, and 
had a home that might have been happy. 

Sinai Chaffee could not forget her first love. 
Finding a home with relatives near Albany, she 
lived a quiet maiden life for many years, and 
never entered society. Amasa Converse went 
frequently from his home in Windsor, Massa- 
chusetts, to Albany, and when the next June came 
up the Hudson, there was a bloom of orange 
blossoms at the Van Ness mansion-house, and 
Chancellor John Lansing gave away the bride, 
the fair and gentle Sinai. Mr. Converse was a 
farmer, but he gave his wife a pleasant home 
among the Berkshire Hills. When her first-born 
came, and they told her it was a son, she said, 
“His name shall be Erasmus Darwin Converse.” 

The years passed happily. Afterward there 
were born two daughters, and then the mother 
died. On her dying bed she told her sister-in- 
law of her early love. 

“There is no cancer in my blood,” she said, 
when the fury of fever had inflamed her veins; 
“but, Polly, I fear that my boy may some time 
suffer from the disease.” 

Polly only smiled at such an idea, but she did 
not forget it. Darwin Converse grew a stalwart 
and healthy lad, but he had his mother’s gentle 
and retiring manner. His father married again, 
and sent the boy away to school, where for a chum 
he had George Dana Eustis, and where he made 
the close acquaintance of William Cullen Bryant. 
The poet was soon away to the city, but he left 
young Converse in Cummington, where for a quar- 
ter of a century they met every summer, and kept 
their friendship warm. Converse was a farmer, 
but he was a scholar and a philosopher, and his 
secluded life was never other than happy. Marry- 
ing a wife, and living a successful life, he passed 
middle age and never knew a day of sickness. 
One autumn day in 1873 he drove from Cum- 
mington to Pittsfield, and, as was his custom, 
took dinner with his aunt, Mrs. Polly Pratt. 

“ Why do you wear a muffler,” she asked him. 

““My throat pains me some,”’ he said, “and so 
I bundle it up.” 

The old lady asked to see his ailing throat, and 
noticed on one of the tonsils a small scarlet spot. 

“Can it be—cancer ?”’ she thought, remember- 
ing his mother’s prophetic fears. 

The next time the farmer went to Pittsfield it 
was three months later, and it was to consult a 
physician about his throat. Dr. C. D. Mills ex- 
amined him, and finding his system in prime con- 
dition, was inclined to treat him for an entirely 
local affection. 

“ Doctor,” said the sage old aunt, “isn’t it can- 
cer ” and she told of the hereditary liability. 

The next time that the doctor looked at the 
circumscribed, angry redness, he recognized the 
antecedent heredity, and knew the particular di- 


rection that the morbid action had taken. ‘“ Can- 
cer,”” he said; and in his opinion coincided Dr. 
Wm. Warren Greene, Dr. Thomas Hun, Dr. A. N. 
Allen, and several other eminent surgeons. It 
was cancer, at the best terrible, but in this case 
made more terrible by its inaccessibility. 

The prophecy, born of outraged love, was ful- 
filled; and while Charles Darwin was surprising 
the world with his brilliant theories, the son of 
his grandfather’s wronged first love was feeling 


deathly pain as he breathed the keen Massachu- . 


setts air. 

One day as the farmer read his paper he 
chanced to see an item whicli told of a Philadel- 
phia physician who was treating diseases with a 
compound form of oxygen. The farmer liked the 
idea, and in the summer he went to Philadelphia. 
Dreading lest he was to fall into the hands of a 
charlatan, he gave Dr. G. R. Starkey an assumed 
name, and showed him his throat. After an ex- 
amination he said, “‘ Doctor, if vour treatment will 
purify my blood, [ want it.” “ The inhalation,” 
answered the physician, “ will do just this if you 
will give ittime. It will render your system able 
to throw off the matter that causes the disease.” 

“Tama believer. Begin your treatment,” was 
all the man could say. 

Advantages were realized at once. The system 
that had begun to totter under the burden of the 
terrible disease was speedily vitalized, and grad- 
ually the throat lesion began to assume the ap- 
pearance of healthy healing. “ My throat is well,” 
he was soon able to say, and, with the exception 
of a cicatricial spot in place of the ulcer, he nev- 
er suffered further inconvenience. Of course the 
physicians had to admit that he was cured, though 
Dr. Mills was inclined to doubt. 

Alonzo Morse, a worthy citizen of Vineland, 
New Jersey, was a cousin of Mr. Converse, and 
had a cancer at the inner canthus of his left eve. 
Iie was induced to try the Treatment, and was 
cured, as hundreds of reputable citizens of Vine- 
land and Dalton, Massachusetts, can testify. Said 
Mr. Morse to a reporter, “ That Philadelphia doc- 
tor saved my life, and 1 am positive that there is 
no other physician who can cure cancer.” 

This is but one of a hundred singular chronic 
cases whose relief and final cure have made their 
friends view it almost as a miracle. 

The above testimonial is published, not to 
claim for the Compound Oxygen a cure of any 
specitic disease,.but as a marked illustration of 
the way it cures all afflictions. The process is 
that of revitalizing the physical organism, so that 
it is restored to a state of natural health. Now 
it is to be well noted that this revitalization is 
not an artificial supply of a given amount of vi- 
tality, which is to be soon exhausted, thus leaving 
the system in the same condition in which it 
was; but it puts the organs whose functions it 
is to generate vitality in a state of full health. 
This testimonial was written by the well-known 
writer, Rev. M. C, Cogswell, without our sugges- 
tion or knowledge, and sent to us. We have 
kept it two years, and have taken pains to estab- 
lish its authenticity. Being satisfied on that 
point, we allow it to go forth, not for the purpose 
of soliciting cases of cancer for treatment. We 
have never seen a case of cancer thoroughly cured 
by Compound Oxygen, but we have seen enough 
of its effects in cancerous cases to be convinced 
that many of them might be cured if taken in 
time. 

In corroboration of this statement we give the 
following account of a case sent to us by the 
patient, an estimable lady of Millersburg, Ohio. 

Auguat 31, 1886. 

“T think you have said in some of your circu- 
lars that you did not claim that the Compound 
Oxygen would ‘perform surgical operations or 
cure cancer.’ I think I can now say that it has 
cured what would have been cancer two years ago 
had it not been treated according to your direc- 
tions. While using the Oxygen by inhalation, I 
also bathed the sore, or rather covered it with a 
cloth saturated with inhaler water, at morning 
and at night, as directed, since it became worse 
through neglect of the treatment last spring, and 
am happy to say that I regard it as cured, al- 
though I still apply the water. The itching and 
gnawing sensation is gone, the last vestige of 
scab has disappeared, and there is only a small 
discolored depression (very slight) left to tell of 
the trouble now. I have used nothing for it 
whatever except your treatment, so the cure can 
be ascribed to nothing else.” 

The Compound Oxygen has now received a 
world-wide reputation for its efficiency in curing 
chronic diseases. The afflicted will find facts 
and testimonials greatly to their interest in the 
Treatise an Compound Oxygen, and their publi- 
cations on various diseases, which are all sent 
free upon application, addressed to Drs. Starkey 
& Palen, No. 1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


lactated Food 


The Physician’s Favorite 
FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


Leading Physicians of all Schools 
and sections voluntarily testify to 
its superior merit as 

The Most NOURISHING, Most PALATABLE, 
Most ECONOMICAL, of all Prepared Foods. 


150 MEALS for an Infant for $1.00. 
EASILY PREPARED. At Druggista, 25c., 50c. , $1.00. 
t®?” A valuable pamphlet on “The Natrition of 

Infants and Invalids ” sent free on application. 

Weis, Ricuarpson, & Co., Burlington, Vt. 
GENTS bee to sell Dr. Chase’s 2000 Recipe 
Book. Sells at Sight. You donble your money. 
Address Dr. Chase’s Printing Honse, Ann Arbor, Micih. 


ll, Mass., 14 
years Tax Collector. ‘Sent free to any address 
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“OUR BOSS EXCHANGE.” 


We love our ds < and when we ’re feeling 
We pick it up, and a eee — and read it through 
an ug 
And then we fancy —_ we fly, with gorgeous silken 
All stretched and filled = purple tones and aro- 
t 
And while we — si have to rise and dance a 
To learn the thing that , cures dyspepsia in a 
pig, 
Or how to keep the down from dropping off the 
winter geese, 
And what. to feed the sheep upon to make them 
taste like meese. 
We do not want to be a Czar, an Emperor, or King, 
A Sultan, or a. Shah, or any other royal thing; 
But it would a our fancies ever more upon the 


To own an A a. ae and be the Editor! Judd. 


* Plural of moose. 


Che American Agriculturist, 


For thirty years the recognized authority in all 
matters pertaining to Farm, Garden, Hearth, and 
Household, begins 1887 with a staff of writers 
including such names as Donald G. Mitchell, 
James Parton, Joseph Harris, Robert B. Roose- 
velt, Seth Green, Peter Henderson, Peter Collier, 
and fifty others equally as well known. Every 
Number contains nearly 100 original illustra- 
tions of Animals, Plans, Out-door Scenes, &c., 
and articles from nearly fifty writers. The 
Publishers are now presenting to their readers 
elegant engravings representing the Homes of 
our “Farmer Presidents’? (18 by 24 inches in 
size), with accompanying descriptions by the 
most eminent living American writers. 

Price, $1.50 per Year, English or German. 
Single Numbers, 15 cents. Send Six Cents for 
Sample Copy of the Periodical and Sample Proof 
of the Engravings. Postmasters raise clubs. 


ADDRESS 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


751 Broadway, New York. 


Most liberal inducements to Canvassers. 


EBSTER'S 


Unabridged Dictionary. 


ings, 
Gazetteer of the World 


itles, and a 


Invaluable | Rig phical Dictio 
of graphics Noted 
Fireuae. Allin one Book. 


Bice, 6 in. in height. 


G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 
from headquarters, by 
taking the leading 
newspaper in Wash- 
ington? Send for a 

y 
WASHINGTON WEEKLY STAR, one of the 
best und cheapest Rui, D eK nited States. 56 lon 
columna, well filled. Only $1.00 a year. DISCOUN 
AGENTS AND CLUBS. Address EVENING 
WHOOPING. COUGH CURED 
Or Prevented by Page’s Va- 
porizer and Cresolene. 
We have abundant testimony that 
room is an almost infallible rem- 
edy for Whooping-Cough, for 
which distressing malady no other 
assured remedy is known to ua 
six days, at a trifling expense and 
but very little tronble. It is also 
exceedingly efficient in Asthma, 
Croup, Catarrh, Diphtheria, In- 
It is a safeguard against the 
spread of contagion 
Vaporizer complete, 
a bottle of Cresolene, $1.50. 
170-172 William St., New York. 
FLORID A A —SEVILLE, on the high pine ridge 
a district unexcelled for fruit 
vegetables, with delightful — is a fast- 


WhyNo t=: NEWS DIRECT 
sample copy of T 

TO 

STAR NEWSPAPER CO., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Cresolene vaporized in a closed 
A cure usually Y effected in five or 
finenza, and Scarlet Fever. 
your druggist for it. 

mail station on the North and 


runk Line, 80 miles south of Jacksonville, and has a 
complete system of water An 
excellent hotel is now oO Lots for sale on rea- 

MASON YOUNG, President, 35 Wall 8 

R. H. 1. MASON, Sec’y and Treas., Seville, — 


vuarts and Pints. L. FUNKE 
anufacturer and Proprietor, 78 John St., 
P.O. Box 1029. 


PATENT 


OBTAINED. H. W.T. JENNER, 
Patent Attorney.Washington, D.C. 
Charges moderate. Circulars free. free. 


apd 


other I liked alf as well.” 
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Sb PQWP GENTLAMEN, LADIES, 


A jal attention is given to w 
res; also, to healthy body. 

— of the many to whom we can refer is mr 
Wm. Blaikie, author of “* How to Get Strong. 

, Send for circular of echools and references. 


or Brain -Workers and 


Got ” of it: “I never saw any 


D CHILDREN, 16 East 4th St. and 713 bth Ave., 
nesses and curva- 
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66 BITTERS,” THE OLD- 
est and Best Stomach Bitters known— 
5! a unequalled for their medicinal properties, and 
ce. for their fineness as a cordial. -To be had in 
| 
Sedentary People. Gentlemen, 
\ Athlete or Invalid. A complete 
but 6 inches square floor-room ; something new, scientific, 
durable, comprehensive, cheap. Send for circular. Homs 
Scnoots rom Curturs,” 16 East 
14th St. and 713 Sth Ave., N. Y. City. Prof. 
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A Wonderful Mule. 


This is a picture of a wonderful mule. He is 
not handsome, but he is a knowing mule. His 
name is Judge. He jud that Mrs. Brown did 
not treat him quite considerate and he spilled her 
in the mud. 


' Lbok at Judge. Hea as innocent as a 
lamb. Look at Mrs. Brown. = was badly 
mussed. She was also very 


This was the way it happened. Sarah Ann— 
that is Mrs, Brown, had a baby. It was a rip 
staving crying baby. He had colic, bowel com- 
plaint, fever, worms and lots of other things. 


Of course he cried. He had cried and pined for 
several mon Mrs. Brown couldn't sleep. As 
for that matter, neither could any one elsesleep 
in that house. 


Mrs. Brown had tried doctors, She had also 


baby. She knew that she should go crazy. She 
helieved that y would die. It looked just 
that way. 


Mrs. Brown had a brother. He was a doctor. 
Ife lived in Kansas. Just then brother James 
wrotesSarah Ann a letter. He wrote abouta won- 
derful medicine for children. A medicine that 
had cured all the babies in Coyote City and nearly 
bankrupted him. 


He believed that that medicine would cure 
Sarah Ann’s baby. That's what Doctor Jim wrote. 


So Judge had been taking Mrs. Brown to get 
some of hat medicine. It was Castoria. It 
rhymés with Francoria, Lenoria and Genovia. 
Mrs. Brown's s name was Genovia. Singu- 
lar thatehe hadn’t heard of Castoria. 


It rained. Judge wanted to get home. Mrs. 
Brown thought he was going pretty fast down the 
Sent hill. jerked the lines and said ** Whoa, 

u 


Judge did ‘“‘ Whoa.” In a jiff Mrs. Brown was 
sitting in the mud. She yelled. Most women 
would have cried. But Mrs. Brown yelled. Yell- 
ing was better. It brought Brown. Mr. Brown 

took Mrs. Brown to the house. 


It was an awful time. Baby was crying halle- 
lujah. Mrs. Brown was covered with mud and 
ready for hysterics. But baby took some Cas- 
toria. He seemed to like it. Babies generally do 
like Castoria. 


You may not believe it—but that night ay 
slept. Mrs. Brown slept, and everbody in t 
house slept. It was their first good 
or mon 


Castoria cured Genovia. That’s what the 
Clark's and the Brooks’, and all the neighbors 
say. Castoria always cures babies. It cures 
them quickly. It has been omg it for thirty 

years and it bes never failed 


Mrs. E. C. Gildersleeve, an exper'enced nurse 
No. 402 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
says have used Castoria in numerous cases 
for babies of 4 weeks old and upwards, with most 
wonderful effects. 


The celebrated Dr. Alex. on. Rebeneeem, 1,057 2nd 
ce an uliar a ec- 

tions of children females r 


Dr. Norman P. Little, of Columbus, Conn., and 

well- known throughout New England, says:— 

be Castoria for children, as superior to 

any formula known to me. Each of my eight 

children have taken it with most beneficial 
effects." 


HALL TYPE-WRITER. PRICE $40. 


Interchangeable Rubber 5 atyles of type, $1.09 
per font in English. Also, ~ Italian, Norwegian, 
Swedish, French, Spanish, Russian, Armenian, etc. 

‘‘ Impression and alignment are both more perfect 
than any other type-writer that I know, ~~ it is sim- 
ply a pleasure to use it."—W. D. Howr1 

Send six cents in stamps for 40-page Illustrated 
Catalogue. Mention this paper. 


TYPE-WRITER co., Salem, Mass. 


Benedict's Time. * 
DIAMONDS 


AND 


WATCHES 


A SPECIALTY. 

Importers’ and Manufacturers’ Watches, Diamonds, 
Chains, Rich Jewelry, and Silverware. 
BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME. 


Only Store, Benedict Building, 171 Broad- 
* way, cor. Cortlandt St. — 
ESTABLISHED 1821. 


_ WILBUR’S 


ETA 


©. WILBUR & Ph cipbia. 


Dialogues, Tableaux, peakers, for 
School.Club. & Parlor. Best out. Cat- 
alogue free. T. 8. Denison,Chicago. 
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JUDICIAL STINGS. 
Let loose the “ Presidential bees” 


WESTINGHOUSE, CHURCH, 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE, & CO, - - - Chicago. 
FAIRBANKS & (0.,. - - - - - St. Louis, 
D. A. TOMPKINS & CO, - - ~- Charlotte, 
PARKE & LACY, - - - - ~ Sam Francisco. 
PARKE, LACY, & - ~- Salt Lake, Utab. 
ROBERT MIDDLETON, - - - — Mobile, Ala. 
H. DUDLEY COLEMAN, -- - - New Orleans. 


KEATING IMPLEMENT & MACHINE CO., Dallas, Texas. 


A SIGHT 


years roved that 
Lo the Hands” an 
skin is prevented. oy using 
WILLIAMS? BARBERS’ BAR SOAP. 
While not originally opr the for the 
Toilet, its great purity, and the healing an‘: 
exquisite emollient properties which it po-- 
ven this article a wide popr- 
SOAP. You will never 


te itor send 2 cent 


F 


THE: WESTINGHOUSE 
AUTOMATIC: 


ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO 


KERR, & CO, 


17 Cortlandt Street, New York; 
98 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh. 


WESTINGHOUSE 


AUTOMATIC 
ENGINE, 


The condemnation of 
our competitors is the 
measure of our success, 


THE 


“JUNIOR” 
AUTOMATIC 
ENGINE. 


15, 25, and 35 H. P. only. 


You will never know 
how cheap it is till you 
ask, nor how good it is 
till you try. 


ENGINE 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


WESTINGHOUSE MACHINE C0, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO 
Manufacturers for 50 years of the ‘* Genuine 


asa T 


Bra 


LASTONBURY, CONN. 
’’ and other celebrated Shaving Soaps. 


sample. 


all rough- 
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WORTH KNOWING. 


That Alleock’s Porous Plasters are 
the highest result of medical science 
and skill, and in ingredients and 
method have never been equalled. 

That they are the original and gen- 
uine porous plasters, upon whose 
reputation imitators trade. 

That Alleock’s Porous Plasters - 
never fail to perform their remedial 
work quickly and effectually. 

That this fact is attested by thou- 
sands of voluntary and unimpeach- 
able testimonials from grateful pa- 
tients. | 

That for Rheumatism, Weak Back, 
Sciatica, Lung Trouble, Kidney Dis- 
ease, Dyspepsia, Malaria, and all lo- 
cal pains, they are invaluable. 

That when you buy Alleock’s Po- 
rous Plasters you obtain the best plas- 
ters made. 


Constall le 


RUGS. 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE. 


We offer a fine assortment of 


WHOLE CARPETS and RUGS 


At a reduction of 


10 TO 20 PER CENT. 


Have also just opened many great novelties 
suitable for 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
AS 19th st. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 

OF MEAT. Finest and cheapest Meat Flavoring 

Stock for Soups, Made Dishes, and Sauces. 
Annual Sale, 8,000,000 jars. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invalnable tonic. “Is a success 
and a boon for which nations should feel yrate- 
ful.”—See “‘ Medical Press,” ** Lancet,” &c. 

Genuine only with the ino-uintie of Baron Liebig’s 
Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. The 
title ‘Baron Licbig” and photograph having 
been largely used by dealers with no connection 
with Baron Liebig, the public are informed that 
the Liebig Company alone can offer the article 
with Baron Liebig’s guarantee of genuineness. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekee — ,Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole Sque for the United States 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & COU.,9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, England. 

Sold wholesale in New York by JAMES P. SMITH, 
PARK & TILFORD, ACKER, MERRALL, & CON- 
DIT, MoKESSON & ROBBINS, THU RBER, WHY- 
LAND, & CO., a ae H. LEGGETT & CO.. CHAS 
N. CRITTENTON, _H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


F. J. Kaldenberg, 


Manufacturer of Meerschaum 
and Brier Pipes, Amber and 
Ivory Goods, Walking Sticks, 
etc. Send for Illustrated Cata- 
logue. 
No. 371 Broadway, New York. 


Batchelor’s Celebrated Hair Dye. 


Best in the wor 4. 
Harmless! Reliable! In- 
stantaneous! No disap- 
pointment, no ridiculous 

- f$ints , remedies the i!! ef. 
fects ‘of bad dyes; leaves 
the hair soft and beautiful 


Black or Brown. Ex- 
planatory circulars sent 
stpaid in sealed enve- 
, on application, men- 
tioning this paper. Sold 
by all druggists. Applied 
by experts at 
Batchelor's Wig Factory, 
$0 East 10th St. ., N.Y. City. 
NEW DEPARTURE DRUMS 
de with patent doubie acting rods and 
: folding knee rest. Light, 
» substantial and handsome. 


finish and appearance. If 
nearest Music dealer does 
not keep them, write to us 
for Illustr@ted Catalogue. 


& HEALY, Chicago, lil. 
AMERICAN WOODS, 


0s age Polished, in case, $2. THE HAVENS 
iNET. 212 Pine Street, Jersey City, N. J. 


Its causes, and a new and suc- 
cessful CURE at your own 
home, by one who was deaf 


pea eight years, Tre sated by most of the noted’ 

—T without benefit. Cured himse/7 in three 

mont and since then ens of others. Full 
particulars sent on applicatio 

T. 8S. PAGE, No. 41 West 31st St.,, New York City. 
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| Used in the best Bands. and 
| Orchestras. Uncqualed for 
4 tone, surpass all others in 
: 
PrP, we ve obtained a 
4 Copyrigh for our Show 
| Cards and Box Labeis, 
and have also secured 
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TEETH OF PEARLS and BREATH OF ROSES 


Are the ve Ae of the fair sex. Therefore, ladies, it behooves you to know 
that SOZODONT makes the teeth glitter like Orient ris, and gives to the breath 
the fragrance of the rose. While it renders the enamel impervious to decay, it contains 
re one — of acid, nor any in ient whatever that will injure the teeth; being 

te Don’t lose sight of this fact, and remember to cleanse your teeth every 
meee ng with this supremely delightful and effectual dentifrice, fragrant 


SOZODONT. 


All the dentifrices offered to the public since the introduction of SOZODONT, claiming 
the remarkable properties of this preparation, are but vain attempts to imitate this orig- 
inal and genuine article ; not one of which has ever approached SOZODONT for utility, 


efficacy, and excellence. 

As a Christmas gift there is nothing better nor more a propriate than a bottle of 
SOZODONT, for it is not only an article of necessity, but a daily reminder of the giver. 
Commence the New Year with the resolution to not neglect your teeth, but to cleanse 


them daily with fragrant SOZODONT. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND FANCY-GOODS DEALERS. 


The Murphy Varnishes 


For twenty years no effort of Murphy & Company has been spared which 
could improve the quality of their varnishes. Beginning in a very humble way 
~ at atime when the imported article was in universal use by all requiring a 
varnish of the highest class, their ambition was to see if, as in so many other 
lines, as good an article of varnish could not be made in America as anywhere 
else in the world. To this end they devoted all their time, and spared no ex- 
pense, however great, that promised them assistance. Year by year has seen 
constant improvements in their products, and year by year has seen their bus- 
iness respond in its growth and the sale of imported varnish diminish, until 
to-day the high quality of their varnishes is so thoroughly recognized that the 
use of the imported is only nominal; and the result of their experience proves 
the correctness of their early motto “Tt pays to do everything well.” 


Murphy&CoVarnishMakers 


New-York, Cleveland, St. Louis and Chicago. 


STEINWAY 


OF HOREHOUND AND TAR, 
A Wonderfal Care tor Coughs and 


Banishes Coughs a and 
Colas where other remedies have failed. 


Keepin readiness. 3 sizes—25c., 50¢. 
$i. Of all druggists. Beware of 
counterfeits. 

PIKE'S TOOTHACHE ~ DROPS ¢ cure in One Minute. 
GERM AN CORN ‘REMOVER eR kills Corns & Bunions. 


CURE "i: DEAF 


THE 


The Largest Establishment in Existence, 
Warerooms : Steinway Hall, New W York. 


The Standard Pianos of the World ! 


Pert. the Heari orm the 
~ toa, All conversation Morphine Cured | 
u n 
heard distinct! illustrated book with testi 
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MERE 


PERFUME 


FORTHE HANDKERCHIEF 


CoucATE COS nameand trademark on each bottle. 
assurepurchasers of superior and uniform quality 
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PEARS’ SOAP — ~ the Great English Complexion 
Soap —is sold throughout the United States and in all 
other parts of the world, and its praises are heard and 


echoed everywhere. 


FOR THE HOLIDAY TRADE. 


wo 
g 8 
We invite r attention to our SWEEP-SECOND, 
STOP, and PLAIN Watches in GOLD-PLATED or 


NICKEL-SILVER Cases. These, with monograms, 
which we will engrave of any design, make the most 
attractive and effective watches ever offered for the 
money, and a very handsome and useful 


CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


All watches are warranted in ev 
ered by the manufacturers, FREE OF CHARGE, wn 
any part of the United States, or FOR SALE by all 


Ww opp. Post Office, Y. city. 


KNABE 


PIAN fOPORTES. 


UALLED IN 


Tone, Touch Workmanship, and Darability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
No. 118 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


CASTORIA 


Mother's 


Greal Medicine 
for 


Children. 


Physicians recommend Castoria 
Mothers rely upon Castoria. 
Children cry for Castoria. 


THIS INK IS MANUPD BY 


J. Bonnell & Co. (Limited), N.Y. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


THE WORLD WENT VERY WELL THEN. 
(Continued from page 847.] 


shame and disgrace, ought to be punished in some 
condign and exemplary manner.” It is not my 
practice to argue with my wife, especially on 
points where we are not likely to agree; and as 
Bess will probably never return, and cannot, 
therefore, be punished, Castilla may say anything 
she pleases about her. For my own part, my heart 
has always been with that poor girl, who did not 
seek for or expect the honor of Jack’s affections, 
and whose only witchery was in her beauty and 
her black eyes. 

On the conclusion of peace, in 1762, Aaron 
Fletcher, with many other Marines, was disbanded, 
but he was afraid to venture back into Deptford, 
where his creditors would have arrested him, I 
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“AND THEN, HAND UNDER HAND, OU 


know not for a certainty what he did to bring the 
arm of the law upon him; but I know what be- 
came of him; for one day, being at Limehouse, 
I saw going along the road on the way to the 
Stairs, where were waiting several ships’ boats, a 
dismal company of convicts, for embarkation to 
the plantations of Jamaica, or Barbadoes, or some 
other West Indian island. There were at least 
a hundred of them, walking two and two, hand- 
cuffed in pairs. Some of these were in rags, 
some shaking with prison-fever, some dejected, 
some angry and mutinous, some were singing— 
there are wretches so hardened that they will sing 
ribald songs on their way even to the gallows. 
One there was of appearance and bearing supe- 
rior to the rest, by whose side there walked a 
young woman, his wife or mistress, bearing a 
baby, and crying bitterly ; another, beside whom 


R PRISONER CAME SWIFTLY DOWN.” 


walked a grave and sober citizen, the brother or 
cousin of the convict, the tears in his eyes. But 
mostly there were no friends or relations to 
mourn over this outeast crew. And at the head 
marched a band of fifes and drums, playing 
“Through the woods, laddie”; and a crowd of 
boys followed, whooping and hallooing. When 
the procession was nearly past, I was surprised to 
see among the men, handcuffed together, no other 
than Aaron Fletcher and Mr. Jonathan Rayment, 
the crimp. «The latter was pale, and his fat 
cheeks shook, and all his limbs trembled with 
fever. *Twould have been merciful to let him lie 
till death should carry him off. But Aaron 
walked upright, looking about him with eyes full 
of mutiny and murder. I know not if he saw me; 
but the procession filed past, and the band went 
on playing at the lead of the Stairs while the 
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wretches embarked on board the boats. As for 
the crimes which Aaron and his companion had 
committed, I do not know what thev were, but I 
suspect kidnapping formed part. I have never 
learned what became of Mr. Rayment; but con- 
cerning Aaron there afterward came intelligence 
that he could not. brook the overseer’s lash and 
the hot sun, and fled, with intent to join the wild 
Maroons, but was followed by blood-hounds, and 
pursued, and, being brought back to his master, 
was naturally flogged. He then sickened of a 
salenture and died. He was a bad man: but he 
was punished for his sins. Indeed, it is most 
-true that the way of transgressors is hard. 
Lastly, to complete this narrative, I must tell 
you of a message which came to me five or six 
years after the court-martial. It was brought 
even from the Southern Seas. Heard one ever 
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of a message or letter from that remote and un- 
known part? 

There was a certain wild fellow, Deptford born, 
named Wili Acorn by name. This young man, 
for sins of his which need not delay us, left his 
native town, Where he had been brought up as a 
shipwright, and went to sea. Nor did he come 
back again for several years, when he reappeared, 
the old business being now blown over and for- 
gotten. And presently he came to my house, I 
then living in St. Martin Street for convenience of 
business, and told me a strange story. 

With some other privateers of Jamaica, where 
these fellows are mostly found, he must needs t 
his fortune in the South Seas. Accordingly they 
got possession of a brig, or barcolongo, as they 
call this kind of ship in the West Indies, and they 
armed her with certain carronades and peteraroes, 
and to the number of eighty or ninety stout men, 
all fully armed, put out to sea. In short, they 
proposed to go a-pirating among the Spanish set- 
tlements, as many have done before them. 

It. matters*not here what was the success of 
their voyage—Will Acorn, at least, returned home 
in a very ragged and penniless condition. This, 
however, was.the man’s story: 

“We sighted one morning at daybreak, being 
then not far from Masa Fuera, a large brigantine 
fiying Spanish colors. She was much too big for 
us to tackle, therefore we hoisted the Spanish 
flag, too, and bore away, hoping that she would 
let us alone, and go on her own course. But that 
wonld not suit her, neither, and she fired a shot 
across our bows, as a signal to back sail. This 
we did, expecting nothing short of hanging, for 
she carried thirty guns at least, and we could see 
that she was well manned, and looked as if she 
was handled by a French Captain, under whom 
even a Creolian Spanish crew will fight. Well, 
she spoke us when she was near. enough, and or- 
dered, in Spanish, that the Captain was to come 
aboard. Now,as I was the only man who had 
any Spanish, our Captain bade me to come with 
him. So I went,and we thought we were going 
to instant death, the Spaniards being born devils 
when they get an English crew in their power. 

“Sir,” this honest fellow continued, “ think of 
our astonishment when, on climbing the vessel's 
side, they ran up the pirates’ flag; to be sure, 
we were little else than pirates ourselves; but 
we knew not what countrymen these were. As 
for the crew, they were nearly all black negroes, 
and a devilish fighting lot they looked, being 
armed with pistols and cutlasses, while the decks 
were cleared for action, and every man to quar- 
ters, and the whole as neat and clean as aboard 
a British man-o’-war. And on the quarter-deck 
there stood, glass in hand, none other than Cap- 
tain Easterbrook himself, the same as was tried 
by court-martial, sentenced, and escaped. He 
was dressed very fine,in crimson silk, with a 
gold chain, and pistols in his belt. I knew him 
directly; but his. face is changed, for now it is 
the face of one who gives no quarter. A fiercer 
face I never saw anywhere. 

“ But the strangest thing was that I saw lying 
in the sun, propped.up by pillows and cushions, 
the old Deptford Apothecary, Mr. Brinjes. He 
looked no older, and no younger; his one eve 
twinkling and winking, and his face covered with 
wrinkles. 

“*Will Acorn ahoy!’ he sings out. ‘ Will 
Acorn, by the Lord!’ 

“When he said this, there came out from the 
Captain’s cabin a most splendid lady, dressed in 
all the satins and silks you can think of, with 
gold chains round her neck, and jewels sparkling 
in her hair. Behind her came two black women, 
holding a silken sun-shade over her head. Why 
sir, twas none other than Bess Westmoreland, 
the Penman’s daugliter, and more beautiful than 
ever, though her cheek was pale, and eyes were 
somewhat anxious. 

“*Will Acorn?’ she cried. 
Acorn, of Deptford Town % 

“So with that the Captain called us from the 
poop. ‘Harkye,’ he said, ‘you seem to be Eng- 
lishmen. What ship is yours %” 

“So we told him who we were,and why we 
‘were cruising in those seas. He listened—’tis 
a terrible fighting face—and heard us out, and 
then bade us drink and go our way. 

*“*T war not with Englishmen,’ he said; ‘ but 
for French and Spaniard I know no quarter.’ 

“‘He said no more, but his lady—Bess West- 
moreland that was—stepped out to us, and asked 
me many questions about Deptford folk. And 
then she put into my hands this parcel, which I 
faithfully promised to deliver into vour hands, sir, 
should I ever return home again. And I was to 
tell you that they had found Mr. Brinjes’s island, 
and she was as happy as she could expect to be. 
And then Mr. Brinjes lifted his head and said, in 
a piping voice, ‘ And tell him,” he said, with his one 
eye like a burning coal, ‘ tell Luke Anguish, man, 
that we committed the town of Guayaquil to the 
flames. *Twould have done his heart good to see 
the town on fire, and the Spaniards roasting like 
so many heretics at the stake?’” 


‘Is that Will 


This was the message. The parcel contained 
a gold chain and cross, set with precious stones, 
which I gave to Castilla, hoping thereby to make 
her think less hardly of poor Bess. But in vain; 
though she wears the chain, which, she says— 
though this is not the case—was sent to her by 
Captain Easterbrook, in token of his repentance, 
and his unhappiness with the woman who be- 
witched him, and his continual sorrow for the loss 
of her own hand. 

It is now more than thirty years ago, and since 
then we have heard nothing more. I conjecture 
that either they have long since been swallowed 
up in a burricane, Bess dying, as she wished, at 
the same moment as Jack, or that they are still 
living somewhere in those warm and sunny islands 
of which the Apothecary was never wearied of 
discoursing. 

THE END. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


“A BEAM FROM THE SETTING SUN PIERCED THE STYGIAN GLOOM, AND SMOTE UPON THE POINT OF ROCK WHEREON WE LAY.” 


SHE: A BISTORY OF ADVENTURES 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD, or Kina SoLomon’s Mings,” “‘ JEss,” ETC, 


XXIV. 
WALKING THE PLANK. 


Next day the mutes woke us before the dawn ; 
and by the time that we had got the sleep out of 
our eyes,and gone through a very perfunctory 
wash at a spring which still welled up into the 
remains of a marble basin in the centre of the 
north quadrangle of the vast outer court, we 
found She standing by the latter, ready to start, 
while old Billali and the two bearer mutes were 
busy collecting the baggage. As usual, Ayesha 
was veiled like the marble Truth (by-the-way, I 
wonder if she originally got the idea of covering 
up her beauty from that statue ?). I noticed, how- 
ever, that she seemed very depressed, and had 
none of that proud and buoyant bearing which 
would have betrayed her among a thousand wo- 
men of the same stature, even if they had been 
veiled like herself. She looked up as we came 
—for her head was bowed—and greeted us. Leo 
asked her how she had slept. 

my Kallikrates,” she answered—“ ill. This 
night have strange and hideous dreams come 
creeping through my brain, and I know not what 
they portend. Come, let us be setting forth, for 
we have far to go, and before another day is born 
in yonder blue should we stand in the place of 
Life.” 

In five minutes more we were once more on 
our way through the vast ruined city, that loomed 
at us on either side in the gray dawning in a way 
that was at once grand and oppressive. Just as 
the first ray of the rising sun shot like a golden 

* Begun in Harper's Weexty No. 1554. 


arrow athwart this storied desolation we gained 
the further gateway of the outer wall, and having 
given one more glance at the hoar and pillared 
majesty through which we had passed, and (with 
the exception of Job, for whom ruins had no 
charms) breathed a sigh of regret that we had 
not had more time to explore it, passed through 
the great moat, and on to the plain beyond. 

After a very brief halt for breakfast we pressed 
on with such good-will that by two o’clock in the 
afternoon we were at the foot of the vast wall 
of rock that formed the lip of the volcano, and 
which at this point towered up precipitously 
above us for fifteen hundred or two thousand 
feet. Here we halted, certainly not to my aston- 
ishment, for I did not see how it was possible 
that we should go any further. 

- “ Now,” said Ayesha, as she descended from 
her litter, “doth our labor but commence, for 
here do we part with these men, and hencefor- 
ward must we bear ourselves ;” and then, address- 
ing Billali,“‘do thou and these slaves remain 
here, and abide our coming. By to-morrow at 
the mid-day shall we be with thee; if not, wait.” 

Billali bowed humbly, and said that her august 
bidding should be obeyed if they stopped there 
till they grew old. 

“And this man, O Holly!” said She, pointing 
to Job; “ best is it that he should tarry also, for 
if his heart be not high and his courage great, 
perchance some evil might overtake him. Also, 
the secrets of the place whither we go are not fit 
for common eyes.” 

I translated this to Job, who instantly and 
earnestly entreated me, almost with tears in his 


eyes, not to leave him behind. He said that he 
was sure that he could see nothing worse than 
he had already seen, and that he was terrified to 
death at the idea of being left alone with those 
“dumb folk,” who, he thought, would probably 
take the opportunity to hot-pot him. 

I translated what he said to Ayesha, who 
shrugged her shoulders, and answered, “ Well, let 
him come, it is naught to me; on his own head 
be it, and he will serve to bear the lamp and this,” 
and she pointed to a narrow plank, some sixteen 
feet long, which had been bound above the long 
bearing-pole of her hammock, as I had thought 
to niake the curtains spread out better, but, as it 
now appeared, for some unknown purpose con- 
nected with our extraordinary undertaking. 

Accordingly, the plank, which, though tough, 
was very light, was given to Job to carry, and 
also one of the lamps. I slung the other on to 
my back, together with a spare jar of oil, while 
Leo loaded himself with the provisions and some 
water in a kid’s skin. When this was done, She 
bade Billali and the six bearer mutes to retreat 
behind a grove of flowering magnolias about a 
hundred vards away, and remain there under the 
pain of death till we had vanished. They bowed 
humbly and went, and as he departed, old Billali 
gave me a friendly shake of the hand, and whis- 
pered that he had rather that it was I than he 
who was going on this wonderful expedition with 
“ She-who-must-be-obeyed,” and upon my word I 
felt inclined to agree with him. In another min- 
ute they were gone, and then, having briefly asked 
us if we were ready, Ayesha turned, and gazed 
up the towering cliff. 
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“Goodness me, Leo,” I said, “surely we are 
not going to climb that!” 

Leo shrugged his shoulders, being in a condi- 
tion of half-fascinated, half-expectant mystifica- 
tion, and, as he did so, Ayesha with a sudden 
move began to climb the cliff, and of course we 
had to follow her. It was perfectly marvellous 
to see the ease and grace with which she sprung 
from rock to rock, and swung herself along the 
ledges. The ascent was not, however, so difficult 
as it looked, although there were one or two nasty 
places where it did not do to look behind you, 
the fact being that the rock still sloped here, and 
was not absolutely precipitous as it was higher 
up. In this way we, with no great labor, mounted 
to a height of some fifty feet above our last stand- 
ing - place, the only really troublesome thing to 
manage being Job’s board, and in doing so drew 
some fifty or sixty paces to the left of our start- 
ing-puint, for we went up like a crab, sideways. 
Presently we reached a ledge, narrow enough at 
first, but which widened as we followed it, and 
what is more, sloped inward like the petal of a 
flower, so that as we followed it we gradually got 
into a kind of rut or fold of rock that grew deep- 
er and deeper, till at last it resembled a Devon- 
shire lane in stone, and hid us perfectly from the 
gaze of anybody on the slope below, if there had 
been anybody to gaze. This lane (which appeared 
to be a natural formation) continued for some 
fiftv or sixty paces, and then suddenly ended in a 
cave, also natural, running at right angles to it. 
I am sure that it was a natural cave, and not hol- 
lowed by the hand of man, because of its irregular 
and contorted shape and course, which gave it 
the appearance of having been blown bodily in 
the mountain by some frightful eruption of gas 
following the line of the least resistance. All 
the caves hollowed by the ancients of Kér, on the 
contrary, were cut out with the most perfect reg- 
ularity and symmetry. Atthe mouth of this cave 
Ayesha halted, and bade us light the two lamps, 
which I did, giving one to her and keeping the 
other myself. Then, taking the lead, she ad- 
vanced down the cavern, picking her way with 
great care, as, indeed, it was necessary to do, for 
the floor was most irregular—strewn with bowl- 
ders like the bed of a stream, and in some places 
pitted with deep holes, in which it would have 
been easy to break one’s leg. 

This cavern we pursued for twenty minutes or 
more, it being, so far as I could form a judgment 
—owing to its numerous twists and turns, no easy 
task—about a quarter of a mile long. 

At last, however, we halted at its further end, 
and whilst I was still trying to pierce the gloom a 
great gust of air came tearing down it, and ex- 
tinguished both the lamps. 

Ayesha called to us, and we crept up to her, 
for she was a little in front, and were rewarded 
with a view that was positively appalling in its 
gloom and grandeur. Before us was a mighty 
chasm in the black rock, jagged and torn and 
splintered through it in a far past age by some 
awful convulsion of Nature, as though it had 
been cleft by stroke upon stroke of the lightning. 
This chasm, which was bounded by a precipice on 
the hither, and presumably, though we could not 
see it,on the further side also, may have mea- 
sured any width across, but from its darkness I do 
not think that it can have been very broad. It 
was impossible to make out much of its outline, 
or how far it ran, for the simple reason that the 
point where we were standing was so far from the 
upper surface of the cliff, at least fifteen hundred 
or two thousand feet, that only a very dim light 
struggled down to us from above. The mouth of 
the cavern gave on to a most curious and tremen- 
dous spur of rock, which jutted out in the gulf 
before us in mid-air for a distance of some fifty 
yards, coming to a sharp point at its termination, 
and resembling nothing that I can think of so 
much as the spur upon the leg of a cock in shape. 
This huge spur was attached only to the parent 
precipice at its base, which was, of course, enor- 
mous, just as the cock’s spur is attached to its 
leg. Otherwise it was utterly unsupported. 

‘“‘ Here must we pass,” said Ayesha. “ Be care- 
ful lest giddiness overcome ye, or the wind sweep 
ye into the gulf beneath, for of a truth it hath no 
bottom ;” and, without giving us any further time 
to get scared, she started walking along the spur, 
leaving us to follow her as best we might. Iwas 
next to her, then came Job, painfully dragging his 
plank, while Leo brought up the rear. 

In a few minutes we had crossed some twenty 
paces of this awful bridge, which got narrower 
at every step, and then all of a sudden a great 
gust came tearing along the gorge. I saw Ayesha 
lean herself against it, but the strong draught 
got under her dark cloak, and tore it from her, 
and away it went down the wind, flapping like a 
dying bird. It was dreadful to see it go, till it 
was lost in the blackness. I clung to the saddle 
of rock, and looked round, while the great spur 
vibrated with a humming sound beneath us, like 
a living thing. 

The whole position was so tremendous and so 
absolutely unearthly that I believe it actually 
lulled our sense of terror, but to this hour I often 
see it in my dreams, and wake up covered with 
cold perspiration at its mere phantasy. 

“On! on!” cried the white form before us, 
for now the cloak had gone She was robed in 
white, and looked more like a spirit riding down 
the gale than a woman; “on, or ye will fall and 
be dashed to pieces. Keep your eyes fixed upon 
the ground and closely hug the rock.” 

We obeyed her, and crept painfully along the 
quivering path, against which the wind shrieked 

wailed as it shook it, causing it to murmur 
like a vast tuning-fork. On we went, I do not 
know for how long, only gazing round now and 
again, when it was absolutely necessary, until at 
last we saw that we were on the very tip of the 
spur, a slab of rock, little larger than an ordinary 
table, and that throbbed and jumped like any 
over-engined steamer. There we lay on our 
stomachs, clinging to the ground, and looked 
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about, while Ayesha stood leaning out against 
the wind, down which her long hair streamed, 
and, absolutely heedless of the hideous depth 
that yawned beneath, pointed before her. Then 
we saw why the narrow plank, which Job and 
I had painfully dragged along between us, had 
been provided. Before us was an empty space, 
on the other side of which was something, as yet 
we could not see what, for here—either owing to 
the shadow of the opposite cliff, or from some 
other cause—the gloom was that of night. 

“We must wait awhile,” called Ayesha ; “ soon 
there will be light.” ; 

At the moment I could not imagine what she 
meant. How could more light than there was 
ever come to this dreadful spot? Whilst I was still 
debating in my mind, suddenly, like a great sword 
of flame, a beam from the setting sun pierced 
the Stygian gloom, and smote upon the point 
of rock whereon we lay, illuminating Ayesha’s 
lovely form with an unearthly splendor. I only 
wish that I could describe the wild and marvel- 
lous beauty of that sword of fire, laid across the 
darkness and rushing mist-wreaths of the gulf. 
How it got there I do not to this moment know, 
but I presume there was some cleft or hole in 
the opposing cliff through which it pierced when 
the setting orb was in a direct line with it. All 
I can say is that the effect was the most won- 
derful that I ever saw. Right through the heart 
of the darkness that flaming sword was stabbed, 
and where it lay there was the most surpassingly 
vivid light, so vivid that even at a distance one 
could see the grain of the rock, while outside of 
it—yes, within a few inches of its keen edge— 
there was naught but clustering shadows. 

And now, by this ray of light, for which She 
had been waiting, and timed our arrival to meet, 
knowing that at this season, for thousands of 
years it had always struck thus at sunset, we saw 
what lay before us. Within eleven or twelve 
feet of the very tip of the tongue-like rock 
whereon we lay there arose, presumably from 
the far bottom of the gulf, a sugar-loaf-shaped 
cone, of which the summit was exactly opposite 
to us. But had there been a summit only it 
would not have helped us much, for the nearest 
point of its circumference was some forty feet 
from where we were. On the lip of this sum- 
mit, however, which was circular and hollow, 
rested a tremendous flat stone, something like a 
glacier stone-+indeed, perhaps it was one for all 
I know to the contrary—and the end of this 
stone approached to within twelve feet or so of 
us. This huge bowlder was nothing more or less 
than a gigantic rocking - stone, accurately bal- 
anced upon the edge of the cone or miniature 
crater, like a half-crown on the rim of a wine- 
glass; for in the fierce light that played upon 
it and us we could see it oscillating in the gusts 
of wind. 

“ Quick !” said Ayesha; “the plank—we must 
cross while the light endures; presently it will 
be gone.” 

“Oh Lord, sir!” groaned Job, “surely she 
don’t mean us to walk across that there place 
on that there thing,” as in obedience to my di- 
rection he pushed the long board toward me. 

“That’s it, Job,” I hallooed in ghastly merri- 
ment, though the idea of the plank was no plea- 
santer to me than to him. 

I pushed the plank on to Ayesha, who deftly 
ran it across the gulf so that one end of it rested 
on the rocking-stone, the other remaining on the 
extremity of our trembling spur. Then placing 
her foot upon it to prevent it from being blown 
away, she turned to me. 

“Since last I was here, 0 Holly!” she called, 
“the support of the moving stone hath lessened 
somewhat, so that I am not sure if it will bear 
our weight and fall or no. Therefore will I cross 
the first, because no harm will come unto me,” 
and, without further ado, she trod lightly but 
firmly across the frail bridge, and in another 
second was standing safe upon the heaving 
stone. 

“It is safe,” she called. ‘See, hold thou the 
plank! I will stand on the further side of the 
stone so that it may not overbalance with your 
greater weights. Now come, O Holly! for pre- 
sently the light will fail us.” 

I struggled to my knees, and if ever 1 felt sick 
in my life, I felt sick then, and I am not ashamed 
to say that I hesitated and hung back. 

“ Surely thou art not afraid,” called this strange 
creature in a lull of the gale, from where she 
stood poised like a bird, on the highest point of 
the rocking-stone. ‘Make then way for Kallik- 
rates.” 

This settled me; it is better to fall down a 
precipice and die than be laughed at by such a 
woman; so I clinched my teeth, and in another 
instant I was on that horrible, narrow, bending 
plank with bottomless space beneath and around 
me. 

Then came Leo’s turn, and, though he looked 
rather queer, he came across like a rope-dancer. 
Ayesha stretched out her hand to clasp his own, 
and I heard her murmur, “ Bravely done, my love 
—bravely done! The old Greek spirit lives in 
thee yet!” 

And now only poor Job remained on the fur- 
ther side of the guif. He crept up to the plank, 
and yelled out,‘*‘I can’t do it,sir. I shall fall 
into that beastly place.” 

“Let the man come, or let him stop and perish 
there. See, the light is dying! In a minute it 
will be gone!” said Ayesha. 

I looked. She was right. The sun was pass- 
ing below the level of the hole or cleft in the 
precipice through which the ray came. 

“If you stop there, Job, you will die alone,” I 
halloaed ; “ the light is going.” 

“Come, be a man, Job,”’ roared Leo; 
quite easy.” 

Thus adjured, the miserable Job, with, I think, 
the most awful yell that I ever heard, precipi- 
tated himself face downward on the plank—he 
did not dare, small blame to him, to try to walk 
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it, and commenced to draw himself across in lit- 
tle jerks, his poor legs hanging down on either 
side into the nothingness beneath. 

His violent jerks at the frail board made the 
great stone, which was only balanced on a few 
inches of rock, oscillate in a most sickening man- 
ner, and, to make matters worse, just as he was 
half-way across, the flying ray of lurid light sud- 
denly went out just as though a lamp had been 
extinguished in a curtained room, leaving the 
whole howling wilderness of air in blackness. 

“Come on, Job, for God’s sake,” I shouted, in 
an agony of fear, while the stone, gathering mo- 
tion with every swing, rocked so violently that 
it was difficult to hang on to it. It was a truly 
awful position. 

“Lord have mercy on me!” halloaed poor Job 
from the darkness. “ Oh, the plank’s slipping !” 
and I heard a violent struggle, and thought that 
he was gone. 

But just at that moment his outstretched hand, 
clasping in agony at the air, met my own, and I 
hauled—ah, how I did haul, putting out all the 
strength that it has pleased Providence to give 
me in such abundance—and to my joy in another 
minute Job was gasping on the rock beside me. 
But the plank! I felt it slip, and heard it knock 
against a projecting knob of rock, and it was 

ne. 

“Great heavens!” I exclaimed. 
going to get back ?” 

“T don’t know,” answered Leo, out of the 
gloom. ‘‘‘ Sufficient to the day is the evil there- 
of. Iam thankful enough to be here.” 

But Ayesha merely called to me to take her 
hand and creep after her. | 
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I pip as I was bid, and in fear and trembling 
felt myself drawn over the edge of the stone. I 
sprawled my legs out, but could touch nothing. 

“T am going to fall!’ I gasped. ~ 

“Nay, let thyself go and trust to me,” an- 
swered Ayesha. 

Now if the position is considered, it will be 
easily understood that this was a greater demand 
upon my confidence than was justified by my 
knowledge of Ayesha’s character. For all I knew 
she might be in the very act of consigning me to 
a horrible doom. But in life we sometimes have 
to lay our faith upon strange altars, and so it was 
now. 

“Let thyself go!’ she cried, and, having no 
choice, I did. 

I felt myself slide a pace or two down the 
sloping surface of the rock, and then pass into 
the air, and the thought flashed through my 
brain that I was lost. But no. In another in- 
stant my feet struck against a rocky floor, and I 
felt that I was standing on something solid, and 
out of reach of the wind, which I could hear sing- 
ing away overhead. As I stood there thanking 
my stars for these small mercies, there was a slip 
and a scuffle, and down came Leo alongside of 


me. 

‘* Holloa, old fellow !” he called out, “are you 
there? This is getting interesting, is it not ?” 

Just then, with a terrific yell, Job arrived right 
on the top of us, knocking us both down. By 
the time that we had struggled to our feet again 
Ayesha was standing among us, and bidding us 
light the lamps, which fortunately remained un- 
injured, as did the spare jar of oil. 

I got out my box of Bryant & May’s wax 
matches, and they struck as merrily there in that 
awful place as in a London drawing-room. 

In a couple of minutes both the lamps were 
alight, and a curious scene they revealed. We 
were huddled up in a rocky chamber, some twelve 
feet square, and scared enough we looked; that 
is, except Ayesha, who was standing calmly with 
her arms folded, and waiting for the lamps to 
burn up. The chamber appeared to be partly 
natural and partly hollowed out of the top of 
the cone. The roof of the natural part was 
formed of the swinging stone, and that of the 
back part of the chamber, which sloped down- 
ward, was hewn from the live rock. For the rest, 
the place was warm and dry—a perfect haven of 
rest compared to the giddy pinnacle above, and 
the quivering spur that shot out to meet it in 
mid-air. 

“There,” said She, “safely have we come, 
though once I feared that the rocking-stone 
would fall with ye, and precipitate ye into the 
bottomless deeps beneath, for I do believe that 
the cleft goeth down to the very womb of the 
world. The rock whereon the stone resteth hath 
crumbled beneath the swinging weight. And 
now that he,”’ nodding toward Job, who was sit- 
ting on the floor, feebly wiping his forehead with 
a red cotton pocket-handkerchief, “‘ whom they 
rightly call the ‘ Pig,’ for as a pig is he stupid, 
hath let fall the plank, it will not be easy to re- 
turn across the gulf, and to that end must I 
make a plan. But now rest awhile, and look 
at this place. What think ye that it is 9” 

“We know not,” I answered. 

“Wouldst thou believe that once a man did 
choose this airy nest for a daily habitation, and 
did here endure for many years, leaving it only 
but one day in every ten to seek food and wa- 
ter and oil that the people brought, more than 
he could carry, and laid as an offering in the 
mouth of the tunnel through which we passed 
hither ?” 

We looked up wonderingly, and she continued : 

“Yet so it was. There was a man—Noot, he 
named himself—who, though he lived in the lat- 
ter days, had of the wisdom of the sons of Kor. 
A hermit was he, and a philosopher, and skilled 
in the secrets of Nature, and he it was who dis- 
covered the Fire that I shall show ye, which is 
Nature’s blood and life, and also that he who 
bathed therein and breathed thereof should live 
while Nature lives. But like unto thee, O. Holly, 
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this man, Noot, would not turn his knowledge to 
account. ‘III,’ he said,‘ was it for man to live, 
for man was born to die.’ Therefore did he tell 
his secret to none, and therefore did he come and 
live here, where the seeker after Life must pass, 
and was revered of the Amahagger of the day as 
holy, and a hermit. And when first I came to 
this country—knowest thou how I came, Kallik- 
rates? Another time will I tell thee—it is a 
strange tale—I heard of this philosopher, and 
waited for him when he came to fetch his food, 
and returned with him hither, though greatly did 
I fear to tread the guif. Then did I beguile him 
with my beauty and my wit, and flatter him with 
my tongue, so that he led me down and showed 
ine the Fire, and told me the secrets of the Fire, 
but he would not suffer me to step therein, and, 
fearing lest he should slay me, I refrained, know- 
ing that the man was very old, and soon would 
die. And I returned, having learnt from him 
all that he knew of the wonderful Spirit of the 
World, and that was much, for the man was wise 
and very ancient, and by purity and abstinence, 
and the contemplations of his innocent mind, 
had worn thin the veil between that which we 
see and the great invisible truths, the whisper of 
whose wings at times we hear as they sweep 
through the gross air of the world. Then.it was 
but a very few days after I met thee, my Kallik- - 
rates, who had wandered hither with the Egyp- 
tian Amenartas, and I learned to love for thie 
first and last time, once and forever, so that it 
entered into my mind to come hither with thee, 
and receive the gift of Life for thee and me. 
Therefore came we, with that Egyptian who 
would not be left behind, and, behold, we found 
the old man Noot lying but newly dead. There 
he lay, and his white beard lay on him like a gar- 


ment,” and she pointed to a spot near where f 


was sitting; “but surely he hath long since 
crumbled into dust, and the wind hath borne his 
ashes hence.” 

Here I put out my hand and felt in the dust, 
and presently my fingers touched something. 
lt was a single human tooth, very yellow, but 
sound. I held it up and showed it to Ayesha, who 
laughed. 

“ Yes,” she said, “it is. his without a doubt. 
Behold what remaineth of Noot and the wisdom 
of Noot—one little tooth. And yet that man had 
all life at his command, and for his conscience’ 
sake would have none of it. Well, he lay there 
newly dead,and we descended whither I shall 
lead ye, and then, gathering up all my courage, 
and courting death that I might perchance win 
so glorious a crown of life,1 stepped into the 
flimes, and behold! life such as ye can never 
know until ye feel it also flowed into me, and I 
came forth undying, and lovely beyond imagining. 
Then did I stretch out mine arms to thee, Kallik- 
rates, and bid thee take thine immortal bride; 
and behold, as I spoke, thon, blinded by my beau- 
ty, didst turn from me, and throw thine arms 
about the neck of Amenartas. And then a great 
fury filled me, and made me mad, and I seized 
the javelin that thou didst béar, and stabbed thee, 
so that there, at my very feet, in the place of 
Life, thou didst groan and go down into death. 
I knew not then that I had power to slay with 
mine eyes and will, therefure in my madness siew 
I with the javelin. ; 

“ And when thou wast dead, ah! I wept, because 
I was undying and thou wast dead. 1 wept there 
in the place of Life so that had I been mortal any 
more my heart had surely broken. And she, thie 
swart Egyptian—she cursed me by her gods. By 
Osiris did she curse me and by Isis, by Neplithys 
and by Hekt, by Sekhet, the toe lion-headed, and 
by Set, calling down evil on me, evil and ever- 
lasting desolation, Ah! I can see her dark 
face now lowering o’er me like a storm, but she 
could not hurt me, and I—I know not if I could : 
hurt her. I did not try; it was naught to me 
then; so between us we bore thee hence. And 
afterward I sent her—the Egyptian — away 
through the swamps, and it seems that she lived 
to bear a son and to write the tale that should 
lead thee, her husband, back to me, her rival and 
thy murderess. 

“Such is the tale, my love, and now is the hour 
at hand that shall set a crown upon it. Like all . 
things on the earth, it is compounded of evil and 
of good—more of evil than of good, perchance— 
and writ in letters of blood. It is the truth; 
naught have I hidden from thee, Kallikrates. 
And now one thing before the final moment of 
thy trial. We go down into the presence of 
Death, for Life and Death are very near togeth- 
er, and—who knows ? that might happen which 
should separate us for another space of waiting. 
I am but a woman, and no prophetess, and I can- 
not read the future. But this I know —for I 
learnt it from the lips of the wise man Noot— 
that my life is»but prolonged and made more 
bright. It cannot live for aye. Therefore, Kallik- 
rates, take me by tle hand, and lift my veil with 
no more fear than though I were some peasant 


girl,and not the wisest and most beauteous wo- 


man in this world, and look me in the eyes, and 
tell me that thou dost forgive me with all thine 
heart, and that with all thine heart thou dost 
worship me.” | 

She paused, and the strange tenderness in her 
voice seemed to hover round us like a memory. 
I know that the sound of it moved me more even 
than her words, it was so very human—so very 
womanly. Leo, too, was strangely touched. Hith- 
erto he had been fasciriated against his better 
judgment, something as a bird is fascinated by a 
snake, but now I think that all this passed away, 
and he realized that he really loved this strange 
and glorious creature, as, alas! I loved her also, 
At any rate, I saw his eyes fill with tears, and he 
stepped swiftly to her and undid the gauzy veil, 
and then took her by the hand, and, gazing into 
her deep eyes, said aloud: ; 

“‘ Ayesha, I love thee with all my heart, and so 
far as forgiveness is possible I forgive thee the 
death of Ustane. For the rest, it is between thee 
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“ONE AND ALL OF US, SAVE SHE, WHO STOOD UP AND STRETCHED HER 


and thy Maker; I know naught of it. I only 
know that I love thee as I never loved before, 
unl that I will cleave to thee to the end.” 

* Now,” answered Ayesha, with proud humili- 
ty—‘‘now when my lord doth speak thus royally 
and give with so free a hand, it cannot become 
me~to lag behind in words and be beggared of 
mysgenerosity. Behold!” and she took his hand 
and placed it upon her shapely head, and then 
bent herself slowly down till one knee for an in- 
stant touched the ground—* behold, in token, of 
submission do I bow me to my lord. Behold” 
wand she kissed him on the lips, “in token of m 
wifely love do I kiss my lord. Behold,” and sh 
laid her hand upon his heart, “ by the sin I stuned, 
by my lonely centuries of waiting wherewith it 
was wiped out, by the great love wherewith I love, 
aud by the- Spirit—the Eternal Thing that doth 
beget all life, from whom it ebbs, to whom it doth 
return again—I swear. 

“T swear, even in this first most holy hour of 
completed Womanhood, I swear that I will aban- 
den Evil and cherish Good. I swear that I will 
be ever guided by thy voice in the straightest 
path of Duty. I swear that I will eschew Ambi- 
tion, and through all my length of endless days 
set Wisdom over me as a guiding star to lead me 
unto Truth and a knowledge of the Right. I 
swear also that I will honor and will cherish thee, 
Kallikrates, who hath been swept by the wave of 
time back into my arms, ay, till the very end, 
come it soon or late. 

“ And for a bridal gift I give to thee my beau- 
ty’s starry crown, and enduring life, and wisdom 
without measure, and wealth that none can count. 
Behold! the great ones of the earth shall creep 
’ about thy feet, and their fair women shall cover 
up their eyes because of the shining glory of thy 
face, and their wise ones shall be abased before 
thee. Thou shalt read the hearts of men as an 
open writing, and hither and thither shalt thou 
lead them as thy pleasure listeth. Like that old 
Sphinx of Egypt shalt thou sit aloft from age to 
age,and ever shall they cry to thee to solve the 
riddle of thy greatness that doth not pass away, 
and ever shalt thou mock them with thy silence. 

“And now it is done—and come storm, come 
shine, come good, come evil, come life, come 
death, it never, mever can be undone. For of a 
truth, that which. is, 1s, and being done, is done 
for aye, and cannot be altered. I have said—Let 
us hence, that all things may be accomplished in 
their order;” and taking one of the lamps, she 
advanced toward the end of the chamber that 
was roofed in by the swaying stone, and halted. 

We followed her, and perceived that in the wall 
of the cone there was a stair, or, to be more ac- 
curate, that some projecting knobs of rock had 
been so shaped as to form a good imitation of a 
stair. Down this Avesha began to climb, spring- 
ing from step to step like a chamois, and after 
her we followed with less grace. When we had 
descended some fifteen or sixteen steps we found 


that they ended in a tremendous rocky slope, 
running firat outward and then inward, like the 
siope ot an inverted cone or tunnel. The slope 
was very steep, and often precipitous, but it was 
nowhere impassable, and by the light of the lamps 
we went down it with no great difficulty, though 
it was gloomy work enough travelling on thus, 
none knew whither, in the dead heart of a volcano. 

For a long period we travelled on thus, half an 
hour L should say, till, after we had descended 
for many hundreds of feet, 1 perceived that we 
were reaching the point of the inverted cone. In 
another minute we were there, and found that at 
the very apex of the funnel was a passage so low 
and narrow that we had to stoop as we crept 
along it in Indian file. After some fifty yards 
of this creeping the passage suddenly widened 
into a cave, so huge that we could see neither the 
roof nor the sides. We only knew that it was a 
cave by the echo of our tread and the perfect 
quiet of the heavy air. On we went for many 
minutes im absolute awed silence, like lost souls 
in the depths of Tartarus, Avesha’s white and 
ghost-like form flitting in front of us, till once 
more the cavern ended in a passage, which opened 
into asecond cavern much smaller than the first. 
At length this cave ended in a third passage, 
theough which gleamed a faint ray of light. 

I heard Ayesha give a sigh of relief as this 
light dawned upon us. 

“Tt is well,” she said; “ prepare to enter the 
very womb of the Earth, wherein she doth con- 
ceive the Life that ye see brought forth in man 
and beast—ay, and in every tree and flower.” 

Swiftly she sped along, and after her we stum- 
bled as best we might, our hearts filled like a cup 
with mingled dread and curiosity. What were we 
about to see? We passed down the tunnel; 
stronger and stronger the light beamed, reaching 
us in great flashes like the rays from a light-house, 
as one by one they are thrown wide upon the 
darkness of the waters. Nor was this all, for 
with the flashes came a soul-shaking sound like 
that of thunder and of crashing trees. Now we 
were through it, and—oh, heavens! 

We stood in a third cavern, some fifty feet in 
length by, perhaps, as great a height, and thirty 
wide. It was carpeted with fine white sand, and 
its walls had been worn smooth by the action of 
I know not what. The cavern was not dark like 
the others, it was filled with a soft glow of rose- 
colored light, more beautiful to look on than any- 
thing that can be conceived. But at first we saw 
no flashes, and heard no more of the thunderous 
sound. Presently, however, as we stood in amaze, 
gazing at the wonderful sight, and wandering 
whence the rosy radiance flowed, a dread and 
beautiful thing happened. Across the far end 
of the cavern with a grinding and crashing noise 
—a noise so dreadful and awe-inspiring that we 
all trembled, and Job actually sank to his knees 
—there flamed out an awful cloud or pillar of 
fire, like a rainbow, many-colored, and, like the 


lightning, bright. For a space, perhaps forty 
seconds, it flamed and roared thus, turning slowly 
round and round, and then by degrees the terri- 
ble noise ceased, and with the fire it passed away 
—I know not whither—leaving behind it the same 
rosy glow that we had first seen. 

“Draw near, draw near,” cried Avesha, with 
a voice of thrilling exultation. ‘“‘ Behold the very 
Fountain and Heart of Life as it beats in the 
bosom of the great world. Behold the substance 
from which all things draw their energy, the bright 
Spirit of the Globe, without which it cannot live, 
but must grow cold and dead as the dead moon. 
Draw near, and wash ye in the living flames, and 
take their virtue into your poor frames in all its 
virgin strength—not as it now feebly glows with- 
in your bosoms, filtered thereto through all the 
fine strainers of a thousand intermediate lives, 
but as it is here in the very fount and seat of 
Being.” 

We followed her through the rosy glow up to 
the head of the cave, till at last we stood before 
the spot where the great pulse beat and the great 
flame passed. 

We reached the head of the cave, and gazed at 
each other in the glorious glow, and laughed 
alond—even Job laughed, and he had not laughed 
for a week—in the lightness of our hearts and 
the divine intoxication of our brains. I know 
that I felt as though all the varied genius of which 
the human intellect is capable had descended 
upon me. I could have spoken in blank verse of 
Shakespearian beauty; all sorts of great ideas 
flashed through my mind; it was as though the 
bonds of my flesh had been loosened, and left the 
spirit free to soar to the empyrean of its native 
power. The sensations that poured in upon me 
are indescribable. I seemed to live more keenly, 
to reach to a higher joy, and sip the goblet of a 
subtler thought than ever it had been my lot to 
do before. I was another and most glorified self, 
and all the avenues of the Possible were for a 
space laid open to the footsteps of the Real. 

Then suddenly, whilst I rejoiced in this splen- 
did vigor of a new-found self, from far, far away 
there came a dreadful muttering noise, that grew 
and grew to a crash and a roar, which combined 
in itself all that is terrible and yet splendid in 
the possibilities of sound. Nearer it came, and 
nearer yet, till it was close upon us, rolling down 
like all the thunder-wheels of Heaven behind the 
horses of the lightning. On it came, and with it 
came the glorious blinding cloud of many-colored 
light, and stood before us for a space, turning, 
as it seemed to us, slowly round and round, and 
then, accompanied by its attendant pomp of sound, 
passed away I know not whither. 

So astonishing was the wondrous sight that 
one and all of us, save She, who stood up and 
stretched her hands toward the fire, sunk down 
before it, and hid our faces in the sand. 

When it was gone, Ayesha spoke. 

“* Now, Kallikrates,” she said, “ the mighty mo- 
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ment is at hand. When the great flame comes 
again thou must stand in it. First throw aside 
thy garments, for it will burn them, though thee 
it will not hurt. » Thou must stand in the flame 
while thy senses will endure, and when it em- 
braces thee suck the fire down into thy very heart, 
and let it leap and play around thy every part, so 
that thou lose no moiety of its virtue. Hearest 
thou me, Kallikrates ?”’ 

“T hear thee, Ayesha,” answered Leo, “ but, of 
a truth—I am no coward—but I doubt me of 
that raging flame. How know I that it will not 
utterly destroy me, so that I lose myself and lose 
thee also? Nevertheless will I do it,” he added. 

Ayesha thought for a minute, and then said: 

“It is not wonderful that thou shouldst doubt. 
Tell me, Kallikrates, if thou seest me stand in 
the flame and come forth unharmed, wilt thou 
enter also?” 

“Yes,” he answered, “I will enter, even if it 
slay me. I have said that I will enter.” 

“And that will I also,” I cried. 

“What, my Holly,” she laughed aloud; “me- 
thought that thou wouldst naught of length of 
davs. Why, how is this?” 

“ Nay, 1 know not,” I answered, “ but there is 
that in my heart that calleth me to taste of the 
flame and live.” 

“Tt is well,” she said. “Thou art not alto- 
gether lost in folly. See, now, I will for the sec- 
ond time bathe me in this living bath. Fain 
would I add to my beauty and my length of days 
if that be possible. If it be not possible, at the 
least it cannot harm me. 

* Also,” she continued, after a momentary 
pause, “is there another and a deeper cause why 
I would once again dip me in the flame. When 
first I tasted of its virtue full was my heart of 
passion and of hatred of that Egyptian Amenar- 
tas, and therefore, despite my strivings to be rid 
thereof, hath passion and hatred been stamped 
upon my soul from that sad hour to this. But 
now is it otherwise. Now is my mood a happy 
mood, and filled am I with the purest part of 
thought, and so would I ever be, Therefore, 
Kallikrates, will I once more wash and make me 
clean, and yet more fit for thee. Therefore, also, 
when thou dost in turn stand in the fire, empty 
all thy heart of evil, and let sweet contentment 
hold the balance of thy mind. Shake loose thy 
spirit’s wings, and take thy stand upon the utter 
verge of holy contemplation ; ay, dream upon thy 
mother’s kiss, and turn thee toward the vision 
of the highest good that hath ever swept on sil- 
ver wings across the silence of thy dreams, For 
from the germ of what thou art in that dread 
moment shall grow the fruit of what thou shalt 
be for all unreckoned time. 

“Now prepare thee, prepare even as though 
thy last hour was at hand, and thou wast about 
to cross to the land of shadows, and not through 
the gates of most glorious life. Prepare, I say!” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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